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48™ REPORT 

OF  THE 


INSPECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  PENITENTIARY  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


For  the  Year  1877. 


To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 

AND  THE 

Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  during  the  year  1877,  was  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  (556),  viz.:  492  white  males,  4  white 
females,  and  60  negro  males. 

The  population  for  1877,  was  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty-three  (1533),  viz.:  1333  white  males,  10  white 
females,  184  negro  males,  and  6  negro  females. 

The  whole  number  remaining  in  prison,  December 
31st,  1 87 7,  was  eleven  hundred  and  six  (1106),  viz.:  972 
white  males,  6  white  females,  122  negro  males,  and  6 
negro  females. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year,  was  six¬ 
teen  (16),  viz.:  white  males,  5;  white  females,  1  ;  negro 
males,  10. 

The  average  daily  number  for  the  year,  was  ten 
hundred  and  twelve  (1012). 

The  cost  per  capita  per  diem  was  twenty-seven  and 
a-half  (27EO  cents. 
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The  number  received  between  15  and  21  years  of 
age  was  eighty  (80). 

The  number  of  white  prisoners  received  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  35  years,  was  165,  and  the  number  of 
white  between  35  years  and  the  oldest  (75),  was  93. 

The  average  age  of  those  received  unapprenticed, 
was  26.9  years;  apprenticed,  31.6  years;  and  ol  those 
who  had  no  trade,  27.2  years. 

Of  the  whole  number  received  (556),  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  never  went  to  school,  and  their  ages  are 
as  follows:  2  were  16  years  old,  2  were  17  years,  2  were 
18  years,  25  were  between  18  and  21  years,  28  were  be¬ 
tween  21  and  25  years,  36  were  between  26  and  30  years, 
15  were  between  31  and  35  years,  14  were  between  36 
and  40  years,  and  14  were  between  41  and  72  years. 

The  number  that  attended  public  schools,  was  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  (413),  and  their  average  age  on 
leaving  school  was  14.5  years;  and  5  attended  private 
schools,  with  an  average  age  ol  14.8  years,  on  leaving 
school. 

There  were  33  prisoners  received  during  the  year 
1877,  who  had  previously  been  committed  to  the  House 
of  Refuge. 

The  whole  number  discharged  during  the  year  was 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (427),  or  361  white  males, 
4  white  females,  and  62  negro  males,  14  by  expiration  ot 
service,  358  by  commutation  law,  35  by  pardon,  15  by 
death,  3  by  order  of  court,  1  by  suicide,  and  1  by  escape. 

Of  this  number  discharged  (427),  170  improved  in 
morals,  57  improved  in  health,  and  16  were  in  worse 
health  than  when  admitted. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  received  during  the 
year,  41 1  were  here  on  first  conviction;  67  on  second, 
but  first  here;  10  on  third,  but  first  here;  2  on  fourth, 
but  first  here  ;  38  second,  second  here  ;  1 1  third,  second 
here  ;  9  third,  third  here  ;  2  fourth,  second  here  ;  2  fourth, 
third  here ;  2  fifth,  second  here  ;  1  fifth,  fourth  here ;  1 
twelfth,  seventh  here. 
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The  crimes  of  the  556  received  during  the  year,  are 
as  follows  :  Arson  23,  Burglary  92,  Burglary  and  Larceny 
43,  Burglary  and  Robbery  1,  Robbery  20,  Attempt  Rob¬ 
bery  1,  Forgery  15,  Horse  Stealing  10,  Attempt  Larceny 
11,  Larceny  168,  Larceny  and  Receiving  43,  Receiving 
Stolen  Goods  3,  Forgery  and  Larceny  1,  Assault  and 
Battery  to  Steal  1,  Passing  Counterfeit  Money  25,  Coun¬ 
terfeiting  4,  Obstructing  Railroad  1,  Misdemeanor  8, 
Secreting  Letter  3,  Stealing  from  Mail  1,  Conspiracy  1, 
Larceny  and  Conspiracy  2,  Embezzlement  1,  Murder 
First  Degree  1,  Murder  Second  Degree  10,  Man¬ 
slaughter  9,  Assault  and  Battery  to  Kill  21,  Assault  and 
Battery  to  Rape  4,  Assault  and  Battery  8,  Rape  1 7, 
Incest  Fornication  1,  Incest  Adultery  1,  Perjury  2,  Felo¬ 
nious  Shooting  2,  Attempt  Poison  1,  Abduction  1. 

The  number  of  counties  that  sent  prisoners  during 
1877,  were  twenty-six  (26),  and  are  as  follows:  Adams 
2,  Bradford  14,  Bucks  39,  Carbon  6,  Chester  9,  Columbia 
5,  Cumberland  17,  Dauphin  39,  Franklin  8,  Lebanon  11, 
Luzerne  55,  Lycoming  30,  Montgomery  12,  Monroe  5, 
Montour  2,  Northumberland  12,  Perry  7,  Philadelphia 
221,  Pike  6,  Wayne  1 1,  Snyder  2,  Susquehanna  1 1,  Tioga 
5,  Union  2,  Wyoming  2,  York  23. 

The  cost  for  coal  used  during  the  year,  16,284.55; 
for  gas  consumed,  $5,663.04;  and  the  net  receipts  from 
convict  labor  was  $28,071.45. 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  institution,  from  the  day  of 
the  reception  of  the  first  inmate  till  the  present  time,  has 
been  to  open  a  separate  account  with  each  prisoner,  and 
the  county  from  which  he  was  sentenced. 

By  this  means  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
shows  the  amount  of  cost  and  earnings  of  each  prisoner, 
and  the  charge  to  the  county  sending  him.  While  this 
plan  involves  great  labor,  especially  with  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Penitentiary  ol  late  years,  it  is  deemed  the  most 
exact  and  just  system  to  the  prisoner  and  the  counties. 
The  overwork  is  credited  to  the  convict,  and  the  beneficial 
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effect  on  the  prisoner  is  admirable.  He  can,  by  this 
means,  keep  his  family  dependent  on  him  to  a  certain 
degree,  which  vitalizes  the  ties  of  husband  and  father, 
and  makes  him  welcome  to  his  home  when  his  sentence 
terminates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation,  as  well  as  the  whole  number  received,  is  largely 
in  excess  of  former  years.  This  it  is  believed  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  Penitentiary,  or  indeed  this  State.  The 
causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  this  increase  in 
convictions  for  crimes,  are  on  the  surface  of  society,  and 
can  be  easily  explained.  A  careful  study  of  the  tables 
contained  in  this  Report,  will  throw  much  light  on  these 
causes,  so  far  as  they  are  exhibited  in  our  statistics. 

In  periods  of  derangement  in  business  enterprises 
and  industrial  pursuits,  when  depression  weighs  down 
the  hopes,  and  distrust  blights  the  energies  of  those  who 
engage  in  production,  exchange  of  values,  trade,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  industries,  and  the  purchase  of  the  time  of 
the  artisan  and  laborer,  it  appears  that  the  idleness  thus 
occasioned  opens  the  way  for  the  approach  of  temptations, 
resulting  often  in  crime.  It  is  not  without  significance  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  such  causes  on  those  who  are 
subjected  to  them,  and  which  come  out  of  this  social 
condition. 

The  tables  to  which  notice  is  invited  will  develop 
these  causes,  and  especially  their  operation  on  those 
classes  out  of  which  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  come 
to  this  Penitentiary.  The  young,  unapprenticed,  without 
trade  knowledge,  superficially  educated  by  a  class-system 
of  school  service,  without  training,  uninstructed  in  even 
the  primary  moral  lessons  on  which  society  depends  for 
its  protection,  yield  almost  without  consciousness,  to  the 
temptations  which  surround  them.  These  seductive  in¬ 
fluences  lead  often  to  crime. 

The  following-  statement  will  show  the  basis  on 
which  this  opinion  is  formed. 
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This  exhibit  shows  that  there  were  received  into 
this  Penitentiary,  during  the  year  1877,  257  prisoners 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years;  out  of  the  whole 
number,  (492  white  males  and  60  negro  males;)  of  552 
males,  nearly  one-half  of  the  male  population  received 
during  the  year. 

It  also  shows  of  these  257  prisoners,  223  were  “idle” 
at  the  time  of  their  arrest,  for  the  crime  for  which  they 
were  sentenced.  Of  these  257  prisoners,  65  had  either 
a  trade,  or  some  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  203  had  been 
at  public  schools. 

On  examining  these  tables,  the  counties  sending 
these  prisoners  and  their  ages,  pursuits,  education  and 
trade  knowledge,  and  their  occupation,  at  the  time  of 
their  arrests,  will  appear. 

Certainly  this  exhibit  affords  matter  for  very  careful 
consideration.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  information 
is  taken  from  the  records  of  one  State  Penitentiary, 
which  thus  presents  full  and  individualized  statements 
as  to  the  character  of  the  prisoners  it  receives.  These 
statements  are  as  useful  in  determining  the  treatment  of 

o 

each  prisoner  during  his  punishment,  applying  to  each 
the  discipline  of  punishment,  as  a  physical  medical  exam¬ 
ination  by  a  physician,  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  diagnosis,  by  which  a  proper  remedy  may  be 
applied  for  discovered  disease. 

The  examination  of  the  cases  in  these  tables  fully 
demonstrates  that  many  of  the  prisoners  included  in  them 
do  not  yet  belong  to  the  crime-class.  The  age,  and  the 
circumstances  which  attach  to  each  case,  indicate  that  in 
very  many  instances  the  cause  of  crime  is  superficial,  and 
curative  in  its  first  development. 

How  important  then  to  the  convict,  to  society,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  is  it,  that  such  persons  should 
not  be  associated  with  hardened  and  confirmed  convicts, 
while  they  are  being  subjected  to  influences  intended  and 
devised  to  eradicate  the  crime-cause,  and  reform  the 
offender. 
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It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  State  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  labor  of  these  prisoners  by  selling  their 
time  to  a  contractor,  who  will  associate  all  their  bought 
chattel  labor  during  imprisonment,  without  regard  to  any 
more  important  consideration  than  its  ability  to  earn  the 
sum  required  to  be  paid  lor  each  day’s  toil,  and  a  profit 
which  may  enrich  him. 

However  it  may  be  explained,  the  facts  stand  undis¬ 
puted,  that  association,  labor,  and  the  production  in 
excess  of  the  price  paid  for  each  prisoner  to  the  State, 
are  the  only  inducements  by  which  a  contractor  will  come 
between  the  convict,  and  that  protecting  power  which  the 
State  imposes  on  its  agents,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
treatment,  the  discipline,  and  the  reform  of  the  convict 
during  his  imprisonment. 

The  operation  of  those  high  moral  obligations,  which 
are  now  demanded  by  enlightened  States,  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  method  of  prison  discipline  applied 
to  reform  young  convicts  especially,  under  an  adminis¬ 
tration  in  which  the  time  ol  the  convict  is  sold  to  a 
st  ran  o'er  contractor,  seems  to  be  too  often  less  sub- 
stantial  than  an  illusion. 

The  subject  of  convict  labor  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Legislatures  of  several  States,  and  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  this  State,  have  given  expression  in  the 
opinions  as  to  it,  of  special  commissions,  and  committees 
of  their  Legislatures.  There  is  no  method  of  convict 
punishment  which  in  itself  can  employ  the  labor  of  all 
convicts.  If  a  prison  becomes  a  manufactory,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  prison. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  discuss  it,  in  the  many 
aspects  which  might  be  presented. 

All  that  is  now  proposed  is  to  state,  as  an  axiom  in 
the  punishment  for  crime,  that  the  labor  of  the  convict  is 
an  essential  element  in  punishment ,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  the  exclusive  means  by  which  its  infliction  is  applied. 
Punishment  involves  so  many  considerations  that  are 
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particular,  and  not  general  to  those  subject  to  it,  that  no 
universal  simple  rule  can  possibly  be  applied  in  ad¬ 
ministering  it. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  congregate  contract  prison 
labor  is,  that  prisons  must  be  self-supporting  and  profit 
making,  in  order  to  release  society  from  taxation  for  their 
maintenance.  In  order  that  prisons  may  produce  this 
result,  the  labor  of  the  convict  must  be  sold  to  persons, 
who  buy  it  for  their  own  pecuniary  benefit,  called  con¬ 
tractors.  Therefore,  that  the  State  may  make  the  cost, 
and  the  contractor  a  profit,  the  prison  must  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  manufactory. 

So  that  as  a  manufactory  it  may  reach  the  aims  of 
such  establishments,  prisoners  are  associated,  their  con¬ 
gregated  labor  is  the  chief,  prominent,  primary  purpose 
of  their  incarceration,  and  their  labor  is  their  punishment 
for  their  crimes. 

To  reform  the  prisoner  he  must  work ;  he  must 
work  in  congregation  with  other  prisoners,  because  this 
specially  fits  him  for  his  release,  and  qualifies  him  for 
re-entrance  into  the  society  that  sent  him  to  prison  as  its 
enemy.  To  enable  him  to  work  most  profitably  for  the 
State  and  the  contractor,  and  fit  him  for  his  return  to 
society,  he  must  work  in  association  with  other  convicts, 
and  in  co-operation  with  machinery.  Unless  he  works 
with  convicts,  becomes  part  of  a  convict  family,  a  unit 
in  the  convict  class,  he  cannot  produce  all  the  profit 
demanded.  As  no  one  goes  to  school  by  himself,  so  no 
one  ought  to  work  by  himself.  Thus  prisons  are  manu¬ 
factories  which  turn  out  profits,  by  the  direct  agencies 
of  congregation,  with  a  class  of  men  who  are  convicts, 
and  possibly  greater  enemies  to  society  than  when  first 
convicted. 

This  argument  may  be  sound,  indisputable,  and 
approved  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ;  but  if  there 
are  other  requisites  in  the  punishment  of  violators  of  the 
law  besides  incarceration  and  labor,  then  it  is  contrary  to 
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the  reason  of  things,  stands  in  contradiction  to  itself,  and 
ignores  those  constituents  of  human  character  that  cannot 
be  put  on  a  procrustean  measure,  without  peril  to  the 
man  and  the  State.  But  alter  all,  taking  the  practical 
common  sense  view  of  the  question,  does  it  not  resolve 
itself  into  this  simple  proposition  ?  profit-making  contract- 
labor  congregate  prisons,  are  only  manufactories  where 
incarceration  is  the  punishment,  and  labor  the  penalty,  and 
lor  recreation  merely  of  the  convicts,  social  worship  and 
moral  instruction  and  school  keeping  are  granted  to  the 
convicts  to  occupy  an  hour  or  two  in  which  work  cannot 
be  profitably  carried  on. 

If  this  is  not  a  true  definition  of  the  plan,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  overdrawn  a  description  of  it,  as  unbiased 
observation  tails  promptly  to  recognize. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  trade  knowledge,  and 
school  knowledge,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  convicts 
received  into  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  it  is  thought 
prudent  not  to  confine  the  investigation  to  any  one  year. 

The  subject  of  hereditary  crime-cause  is  attracting 
interest  among  scientists,  and  it  is  indeed  worthy  of 
investigation. 

o 

The  following;  tables  are  therefore  gdven,  in  order  that 
the  investigator  of  the  cause  of  crime,  and  of  the  character 
and  training  ol  those  convicted,  may  have  a  larger  field 
for  his  observation,  and  thus  be  the  better  enabled  to 
make  his  own  deductions  from  the  facts  which  these 
tables  exhibit. 
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A.  TABLE 


Showing  the  Number  of  Prisoners  (2672)  received  from  1870  to  1878,  who  attended  Public  or 
Private  Schools,  and  likewise  those  who  never  went  to  School,  and  the  Counties  where 
convicted, 


counties. 

Public 

School. 

Private 

School. 

Never 

went  to 

School. 

Total. 

Adams, . 

17 

7 

24 

Bradford, . 

40 

2 

22 

64 

Bucks, . 

136 

i 

41 

178 

Cameron, . 

1 

1 

2 

Carbon, . 

11 

13 

24 

Centre, . 

1 

1 

2 

Chester, . 

10 

12 

22 

Clinton, . 

3 

3 

6 

Columbia, . 

9 

7 

16 

Cumberland, . 

45 

33 

78 

Dauphin,  ....  . 

131 

51 

182 

1  Delaware, . 

6 

4 

10 

Franklin, . 

32 

28 

60 

Juniata, . 

1 

1 

Lebanon, . 

44 

15 

59 

Luzerne, . 

119 

2 

61 

182 

Lycoming,  .  .  . 

88 

2 

49 

139 

Mifflin,  . 

O 

4 

7 

Monroe, . 

7 

.  . 

3 

10 

Montgomery,  .• . 

30 

19 

49 

Montour, . 

18 

5 

23 

Northampton, . 

2 

i 

3 

Northumberland,  . 

64 

5 

44 

113 

Perry,  .  .  . 

18 

3 

21 

Philadelphia,  .  .  .... 

710 

40 

221 

971 

Pike, . 

10 

6 

16 

Potter, . 

1 

1 

Schuylkill, . 

5 

10 

15 

Snyder,  . . 

4 

5 

9 

Sullivan, . 

1 

2 

3 

Susquehanna, . 

23 

12 

35 

Tioga, . •  •  • . 

25 

1 

15 

41 

Union, . 

10 

8 

18 

Wayne, . 

15 

10 

25 

Wyoming, . 

7 

7 

14 

York, . 

44 

1 

42 

87 

U.  S.  District  Court,  .  .  . 

111 

6 

45 

162 

Total, . 

j  1802 

60 

810 

2672 

Of  2672  Prisoners  received  from  1870  to  1878,  from  thirty-six  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1802  went  to  Public  Schools, 
60  to  Private  Schools,  810  never  went  to  school.  (See  Act  of  1871,  to  Counties.) 
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A  TABLE 

Showing  the  number  who  attended  Public  or  Private  Schools,  and  likewise  those  who  never 
went  to  school,  and  the  Crimes  committed  by  each  class  of  the  2672  received  from  1870 
to  1877,  inclusive. 


Crime  and  Education  of  Convicts 

Received  from  1870  to  1877. 

Public 

School. 

Private 

School. 

Never 

went  to 

School. 

Total. 

Murder, . 

56 

4 

34 

94 

Bobbery, . 

111 

3 

36 

150 

Arson, . 

31 

1 

44 

76 

Rape, . 

16 

o 

53 

71 

Burglary, . 

220 

3 

72 

295 

Forgery, . 

69 

10 

14 

93 

Horse  Stealing, . 

29 

2 

9 

40 

Attempt  Burglary, . 

5 

.  .  . 

2 

7 

Conspiracy, . 

10 

.  .  . 

2 

12 

Assault  and  Battery, . 

44 

2 

9 

55 

Manslaughter, . 

49 

13 

62 

Assault  and  Battery  to  Rape,  .... 

37 

20 

57 

Receiving  Stolen  ( 1  oods, . 

22 

2 

8 

32 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money, . 

59 

O 

o 

9 

71 

Misdemeanor, . 

39 

4 

9 

52 

Perjury, . 

12 

3 

15 

Assault  and  Battery  to  Kill,  .... 

95 

6 

23 

124 

Larceny,  etc .  ... 

728 

15 

412 

1155 

Counterfeiting, . . 

15 

3 

18 

Burglary  and  Larceny, . 

120 

3 

27 

150 

Assault  and  Battery  to  Steal,  .... 

8 

4 

12 

Incestuous  Fornication,  . 

4 

1 

5 

Opening  and  Secreting  a  Letter,  .  .  . 

8 

8 

Producing  Abortion, . 

O 

o 

1 

4 

Attempt  Poison, . 

2 

2 

Bigamy, . 

4 

2 

6 

Obstructing  Railroad, . 

4 

4 

Embezzlement, . 

1 

1 

Abduction, . 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

1802 

60 

810 

2672 

or 

or 

or 

67.44 

2.25 

30.31 

pr.  ct. 

pr.  ct. 

pr.  ct. 

Average  age  on  leaving  Public  School,  13  years,  9  months. 

Average  age  on  leaving  Private  School,  16  years,  5  months. 

From  these  figures  we  learn  that  67.44  per  cent,  about  two-tliirds  of  the 
whole  number  (2672)  attended  public  institutions  of  the  State ;  2.25  per  cent,  or 
one  thirty-second,  private  seminaries ;  and  that  30.31  per  cent,  or  about  one-third, 
never  went  to  school. 


f 
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H 

hi 

pq 


or  2.03  per  cent,  read  only,  2082  or  77.00  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  and  2419  or  90.50  per  cent,  were  nnapprenticed. 
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S  TAT  E  M  FCINTT 


Exhibiting  the  Education  of  the  2419  Unapprenticed  Convicts  received  into  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  from  1870  to  1878,  with  the  Average  Age  and  Counties  where  convicted. 


1870  to  1878. 


COUNTIES. 

Illiterate. 

Read  only. 

Read  and 

Write. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Total. 

No. 

Ave. 

Age. 

No. 

Ave. 

Age. 

No. 

Ave. 

Age. 

No. 

Ave. 

Age. 

No. 

Ave. 

Age. 

No. 

Ave. 

Age. 

Adams, . 

7 

24.7 

16 

25.6 

8 

19.1 

15 

27.3 

23 

27.4 

Bradford . 

14 

26.4 

2 

28.4 

43 

22.4 

12 

19.2 

47 

27.7 

59 

28.2 

Bucks, . 

27 

23.7 

7 

26.3 

125 

27.8 

34 

18.3 

125 

28.3 

159 

27.4 

Cameron . 

1 

24.0 

1 

95  9 

2 

24.5 

2 

24.5 

Carbon . 

7 

24.8 

2 

25.2 

14 

23.3 

4 

19.6 

19 

25.7 

23 

25.3 

Centre, . 

2 

29.3 

2 

29.3 

2 

29.3 

Chester, . 

7 

27.2 

2 

26.8 

10 

24.2 

2 

17.3 

17 

27.9 

19 

26.1 

Clinton,  . 

3 

31.4 

3 

44.9 

3 

18.9 

3 

26.3 

6 

28.7 

Columbia . 

6 

26.2 

7 

28.7 

1 

19.0 

12 

31.1 

13 

29.8 

Cumberland,  .... 

IS 

28.1 

3 

27.4 

51 

25.1 

15 

18.1 

57 

30.6 

72 

27.4 

Dauphin,  .  . 

34 

28.4 

10 

29.8 

126 

26.9 

26 

18.4 

144 

31.2 

170 

29.9 

Delaware, . 

2 

22.0 

7 

30.4 

2 

18.8 

7 

46.9 

9 

29.7 

Franklin . 

21 

24.1 

5 

23.7 

29 

26.7 

8 

17.9 

47 

28.4 

55 

25.1 

Juniata, . . 

1 

30.0 

1 

30.0 

1 

30.0 

Lebanon,  . 

7 

26.1 

0 

28.9 

47 

29.1 

10 

19.7 

49 

29.8 

59 

28.9 

Luzerne, . 

50 

27.2 

5 

23.4 

118 

26.1 

36 

18.3 

137 

32.7 

173 

29.6 

Lycoming . 

39 

29.2 

79 

28.4 

21 

19.1 

97 

30.7 

118 

29.4 

Mifflin, . 

3 

24.8 

3 

29.2 

3 

17.05 

3 

29.5 

6 

29.6 

Montour, . 

10 

27.8 

12 

25.6 

5 

17.2 

17 

25.4 

22 

23.9 

Monroe, . 

3 

291.5- 

7 

27.5 

1 

18.1 

9 

27.1 

10 

29.6 

Montgomery,  .  .  . 

10 

24.1 

36 

27.3 

9 

19.3 

37 

28.2 

46 

26.9 

Northampton.  .  .  . 

3 

30.7 

3 

30.7 

3 

30.7 

Northumberland, 

30 

24.2 

81 

24.6 

25 

IS. 2 

86 

29.1 

111 

27.3 

Perry, . 

5 

26.4 

13 

31.2 

4 

18.4 

14 

31.0 

18 

28.2 

Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

113 

23.2 

14 

27.8 

732 

30.1 

143 

19.6 

716 

29.9 

859 

28.5 

Pike . 

1 

32.7 

12 

27.1 

4 

19.3 

9 

27.3 

13 

25.8 

Potter, . 

i 

31.0 

1 

31.0 

1 

31.0 

Schuylkill . 

6 

37.3 

7 

27.5 

3 

18.1 

10 

30.7 

13 

29.6 

Snyder . 

4 

37.3 

4 

28.9 

3 

17.6 

5 

29.7 

8 

33.1 

Sullivan,  . 

1 

2 

27.5 

1 

16.0 

2 

27.1 

3 

28.3 

Susquehanna,  .  .  . 

7 

24.6 

24 

25.2 

10 

19.2 

21 

29.2 

31 

25.2 

Tioga . 

9 

28.3 

29 

29.6 

12 

16.8 

26 

31.2 

38 

31.5 

Union,  . 

4 

35.1 

12 

27.3 

5 

17.3 

11 

27.6 

16 

27.4 

Wayne, . 

8 

24.3 

18 

22.0 

10 

18.4 

16 

28.5 

26 

26.3 

Wyoming, . 

4 

27.9 

6 

31.4 

1 

17.9 

9 

30.9 

10 

31.2 

York, . 

27 

37.2 

52 

21.9 

14 

17.5 

65 

31.1 

79 

26.9 

U.  S.  District  Court, 

30 

40.7 

113 

34.7 

20 

19.1 

123 

143 

34.9 

Total,  .... 

518 

27.2 

55 

28.1 

1846 

28.9 

455 

18.5 

1964 

30.1 

2419 

28.2 

The  above  table  shows  that  from  1870  to  1878,  2419  unapprenticed  prisoners 
were  received ;  of  these  518  were  illiterate,  55  read  only,  1846  read  and  write ; 
that  455  were  minors,  and  1964  were  adults. 
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From  i860  to  1877,  inclusive,  Philadelphia  has  sent 
to  the  Penitentiary  unapprenticed  convicts,  illiterate,  247; 
66  who  could  read  only;  1338  who  read  and  write,  and 
338  minors. 

But  taking  a  wider  range  of  observation,  we  find  of 
the  8990  prisoners  received  since  1834,  7145  were  unap¬ 
prenticed,  970  were  apprenticed  and  left,  and  875  were 
apprenticed,  and  served  till  21  years  of  age;  of  this  8990, 
689  had  trades,  8301  had  no  trades. 

From  the  year  1870  to  1877,  inclusive,  152  convicts 
were  received  who  had  previously  been  in  houses  of 
refuse  and  correction. 

o 

In  order  to  present  some  facts  which  give  additional 
force  to  these  views,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care.  It  embraces  six  counties,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  to  the  character  of  their  several  industries,  and 
in  some  degree,  representative  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
this  State.  The  period  of  time  embraced  is  eight  years. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  table  refers  exclusively  to 
unapprenticecl  convicts. 

Bucks  and  Lebanon  are  agricultural  counties ; 
Schuylkill  and  Luzerne  mining;  Dauphin  is  intermediate, 
and  Philadelphia  largely  manufacturing. 

Prom  the  year  1870  to  1877,  inclusive. 

Received  unapprenticed  from 


COUNTIES. 

Illiterate. 

Read  only. 

Read  and 
Write. 

Population  1870. 

Bucks, . 

27 

7 

123 

64,336 

Schuylkill, . 

6 

0 

7 

116,428 

Lebanon, . 

8 

5 

46 

34,096 

Luzerne,  ........ 

50 

5 

118 

160,755 

Dauphin, . 

34 

10 

126 

60,740 

Philadelphia, . 

83 

14 

833 

674,022 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  by  particular  individuals,  unless  one  seeks 
the  explanation  in  mental  unsoundness,  or  hereditary 
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taint,  or  inherited  predisposition.  That  these  are  causes 
of  crime  cannot  be  doubted.  There  are  so  many  decided 
examples  ol  these  causes  that  it  is  unwise  to  ignore  them. 
We  have  now  only  to  consider  them  as  important  in  the 
particular  application  ol  punishment,  and  to  assert  that 
the  method  of  punishment  is  best,  which  permits  the  in¬ 
dividual  treatment  of  these  exceptional  cases.  If  its 
application  to  them  is  wise,  then  as  to  all  other  cases  it 
cannot  be  objectionable. 

In  presenting  the  following  statistics  on  this  subject, 
it  is  desired  only  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  fullest 
enquiry  in  penal  institutions  where  the  authorities  are 
willing  to  make  the  investigation. 

What  may  result  from  the  facts  so  obtained  it  is  not 
now  needful  to  assume.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
however,  as  to  the  questionable  utility  of  subjecting  such 
individuals  to  incarceration  in  penal  institutions,  unless 
they  are  to  be  treated  as  of  unsound  minds,  or  affected 
with  constitutional  maladies.  If  they  are  to  be  subjected 
in  prisons,  to  a  treatment  suitable  to  their  cases,  then  the 
Legislature  should  so  modify  the  law  as  to  make  it  apply 
to  them. 

Before  this  change  in  the  law  is  made,  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  is  necessary,  and  a  well  considered 
mode  of  treatment  should  be  devised.  Then  with  more 
experience  and  fuller  knowledge,  a  law  might  be  framed 
that  would  be  unobjectionable. 

Statements  now  given  are  in  themselves  very  inter¬ 
esting,  but  they  are  too  incomplete,  and  relate  to  too  few 
cases,  and  cover  too  short  a  period  of  time  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  similar  investigations 
may  be  made  in  other  penal  institutions,  and  the  results 
published,  so  that  out  of  the  facts  ascertained,  deductions 
may  be  established  of  practical  benefit  to  society. 


TABLE 

Showing  the  Crime-Cause  of  Prisoners  received  into  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  during  the  year  1877. 


6 

ft 

County 

Health. 

Kindred  as  to  Health. 

& 

Kindred  as  to  Crime. 

© 

Crime. 

Birth-place. 

Sending. 

Trade. 

No  Trade. 

School. 

Physical 

Mental 

Physical 

CO 

© 

on 

on 

as 

Physical. 

Mental. 

£ 

fcjj 

Admission 

Admission 

Confined. 

8821 

35 

Rape. 

Penna. 

Luzerne. 

Carpenter. 

Public. 

Good. 

Insane. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Family  Insane. 

Father  and  uncle  in  prison. 

9117 

23 

Burglary. 

44 

York. 

No  Trade. 

Farmer. 

44 

“ 

“ 

Unknown. 

Father  Insane. 

Unknown. 

*8148 

21 

Burglary  and  Larceny. 

Bucks. 

“ 

44 

44 

44 

Good. 

Impaired. 

Mother  Insane. 

Mother  and  three  brothers  in  prison. 

6325 

28 

Rape. 

“ 

Franklin. 

44 

Laborer. 

No  School. 

Doubtful. 

Dull. 

Good. 

“ 

Unknown. 

Father  and  uncle  thieves. 

8697 

32 

Larceny. 

44 

Dauphin. 

Mason. 

Idler. 

Public. 

Good. 

Good . 

“ 

|  Are  brothers,  both  thieves. 

8882 

38 

1  orgery. 

44 

44 

8870 

25 

Burglary. 

a 

Philadelphia. 

Upholsterer. 

“ 

Poor. 

“ 

u 

44 

Father  and  brother  thieves. 

*8105 

35 

Murder. 

44 

Luzerne. 

No  Trade. 

Laborer. 

“ 

Good. 

Impaired. 

44 

|  Are  brothers. 

*8185 

32 

Asst,  and  Bat.  to  kill. 

“ 

4- 

Miner. 

44 

Delicate. 

“ 

11 

8363 

29 

Larceny,  etc. 

Maryland. 

Philadelphia. 

Painter. 

44 

Good. 

Good. 

“ 

“ 

Family  all  thieves. 

9155 

22 

Larceny  and  Receiv'g. 

Penna. 

Bucks. 

Blacksmith. 

Farmer. 

“ 

Impaired. 

u 

“ 

i  Are  brothers,  both  thieves. 

9156 

18 

44 

Delaware. 

No  Trade. 

No  School. 

Good. 

*8542 

*8543 

23 

26 

Assault  and  Battery. 

Penna. 

Lycoming. 

44 

« 

u 

n 

>Are  sisters,  first  conviction. 

■  *54  1 

35 

n 

44 

“ 

44 

“ 

“ 

“ 

** 

44 

*7864 

45 

Larceny,  etc. 

X.  Carolina. 

a 

Servant. 

44 

u 

“ 

*7865 

51 

Penna. 

44 

Machinist. 

.  .  .  •  .  . 

Public. 

)  ' 4  ‘ 

8920 

50 

Abduction. 

England. 

Philadelphia. 

Seamstress. 

“ 

Poor. 

Poor. 

“ 

Had  a  brother  in  prison. 

8467 

37 

Larceny. 

Penna. 

Cumberland. 

No  Trade. 

Laborer. 

No  School. 

44 

Good. 

Impaired. 

“ 

44 

Family  all  thieves. 

*8464 

26 

Larceny  and  Receiv’g. 

*• 

44 

Brick-maker. 

Public. 

Good. 

Good. 

“ 

44 

Four  brothers,  family  all  thieves;  8464 

“ 

Fair. 

*8466 

29 

“ 

-* 

44 

No  School. 

*8587 

40 

“ 

44 

44 

Public. 

Good. 

4 

J 

8804 

20 

Larceny. 

n 

Philadelphia. 

No  Trade. 

Laborer. 

No  School. 

Poor. 

Dull. 

Impaired. 

“ 

44 

)  Are  brothers,  8S04  is  epileptic,  both 

S805 

16 

“ 

*■ 

Brushmaker. 

Public. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

u 

44 

j  thieves. 

*8295 

29 

Asst,  and  Bat.  to  kill. 

“ 

“ 

Gilder. 

44 

“ 

44 

|  Are  brothers. 

*6970 

27 

Burg.  A.  and  B.  to  kill. 

“ 

a 

Private. 

“ 

Impaired. 

44 

8518 

17 

Larceny. 

a 

Bradford. 

No  Trade. 

Laborer. 

No  School. 

Fair. 

Good. 

44 

Family  all  in  prison,  thieves. 

8484 

29 

Burglary  and  Larceny. 

Virginia. 

Philadelphia. 

u 

No  Trade. 

Public. 

Good. 

“ 

44 

8485 

22 

44 

4* 

Idler. 

“ 

“ 

9141 

21 

Larceny. 

Penna. 

Susquehanna. 

44 

Farmer. 

“ 

a 

“ 

“ 

44 

|  Brothers,  thieves,  had  an  uncle  a  thief. 

9142 

8046 

Incestuous  Fornication. 

“ 

Laborer. 

“ 

j  Had  a  child  by  his  daughter;  she  was  a 
(  voluntary  accomplice ;  father  a  bigamist. 

CO 

“ 

Cumberland. 

Carpenter. 

No  School. 

* 

“ 

8982 

58 

Fair. 

Impaired. 

)  Was  seduced  by  his  daughter,  a  prostitute; 

Susquehanna. 

Blacksmith. 

Public. 

|  had  a  brother  in  prison. 

8831 

60 

Asst,  and  Bat.  to  kill. 

Ireland. 

Philadelphia. 

No  Trade. 

Grocer. 

“ 

Good. 

Good. 

44 

44 

AVas  once  in  prison  for  fraud ;  son  a  thief. 

8398 

23 

Larceny. 

Penna. 

Shoemaker. 

No  School. 

“ 

44 

44 

Father  in  almshouse ;  uncle  five  times  here. 

6569 

30 

Asst,  and  Bat.  and  Burg. 

Ohio. 

“ 

Xo  Trade. 

Laborer. 

Public. 

“ 

Doubtful. 

“ 

Father  Insane. 

f  \\  as  in  Albany  Penitentiary;  father  died 
\  insane. 

1  Are  brothel's. 

i 

8224 

18 

Manslaughter. 

Penna. 

Luzerne. 

44 

Idler. 

No  School. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Impaired. 

Unknown. 

8393 

24 

Rape,  etc. 

44 

4- 

“ 

44 

Good. 

Good. 

44 

7070 

42 

Asst,  and  Bat.  to  kill. 

“ 

Philadelphia. 

44 

Gardener. 

Public. 

“ 

44 

44 

|  7070  murderer,  is  the  uncle  of  8789.  a  thief. 

8789 

20 

Attempted  Larceny. 

44 

4* 

Bricklayer. 

No  School. 

44 

£‘ 

9128 

21 

Robbery. 

a 

*• 

No  Trade. 

Idler. 

Public. 

Impaired. 

4  ‘ 

44 

|  Are  brothel's,  both  thieves. 

9129 

*• 

44 

Laborer. 

No  School. 

Poor. 

8605 

22 

Larceny. 

Maryland. 

Dauphin. 

“ 

Idler. 

Public. 

Good. 

“ 

Good. 

44 

44 

|  Are  brothel's,  both  thieves. 

8843 

19 

Burglary. 

4* 

Barber. 

44 

Fair. 

“ 

Impaired. 

44 

8858 

25 

Carrying  Weapon. 

Penna. 

Philadelphia. 

No  Trade. 

Huckster. 

No  School. 

Good. 

Good. 

44 

44 

Had  a  brother  here,  both  thieves. 

9090 

22 

Larceny. 

New  Jersey. 

Lycoming. 

44 

Fireman. 

44 

44 

“ 

•4 

44 

)  9102  is  uncle  of  9096;  the  father  of  9096 

9102 

28 

Larceny,  etc. 

Penna. 

“ 

Engineer. 

Public. 

44 

“ 

44 

44 

j  was  here  for  theft. 

8397 

2.9 

Conspiracy. 

“ 

Philadelphia. 

Stonecutter. 

“ 

44 

44 

44 

Had  a  brother  here  a  thief. 

*7940 

22 

Murder,  Second  Degree. 

“ 

Bradford. 

No  Trade. 

Peddler. 

“ 

“ 

•* 

Impaired. 

44 

|  Are  brothei-s. 

*7941 

34 

“ 

New  York. 

44 

Stonemason. 

44 

*• 

Good. 

8914 

46 

Pass.  Counterf ’t  Money. 

Penna. 

IT.  S.  Dist.  Ct. 

No  Trade. 

Restaurant. 

‘‘ 

Fair. 

“ 

4* 

44 

Of  good  family :  had  a  brother  here.- 

8386 

28 

Larceny. 

“ 

Philadelphia. 

“ 

Laborer. 

“ 

“ 

44 

44 

Had  a  father  here. 

8707 

29 

Burglary  and  Larceny. 

New  York. 

It 

Idler. 

“ 

Good. 

“ 

“ 

44 

44 

|  Are  brothei-s. 

S7V0 

40 

Maryland. 

“ 

44 

tt 

44 

Fair. 

“ 

Impaired. 

44 

44 

87 68 

8769 

31 

23 

Counterfeiting. 

India. 

England. 

U.  S.  Dist.  Ct. 

a 

44 

44 

Good. 

ct 

Good. 

|  Are  cousins. 

8787 

IS 

Larceny. 

Virginia. 

Philadelphia. 

44 

Oysterman. 

44 

44 

“ 

ct  u 

Had  a  mother  here. 

82  ( -4 

25 

Burglary. 

Shoecutter. 

Delicate. 

Fair. 

44 

|  Are  brothel's,  second  conviction. 

8619 

28 

u 

*• 

No  Trade. 

Idler. 

44 

Good. 

44 

8834 

53 

Forgery. 

Penna. 

Dauphin. 

“ 

Lumberman. 

“ 

Good. 

“ 

44 

44 

|  Are  father  and  son. 

8704 

21 

Burglary  and  Larceny. 

44 

44 

Idler. 

44 

44 

44 

8974 

29 

Larceny. 

Missouri. 

Philadelphia. 

“ 

“ 

44 

“ 

Impaired. 

4‘ 

44 

Had  a  couisin  here. 

9049 

9050 

24 

34 

Arson. 

New  Jersey. 

Luzerne. 

44 

Miner. 

44 

it 

Good. 

ct 

a 

|  Are  brothel's. 

9184 

Larceny. 

Germany. 

1  Father  a  tramp  in  Germany,  second  con- 

43 

Franklin. 

Farm  hand. 

44 

11 

“ 

\  viction. 

9186 

9193 

28 

19 

Burglary. 

Penna. 

Philadelphia. 

Machinist. 

.  “ 

“ 

Impaired. 

44 

44 

Secoud  conviction  ;  had  a  brother  here. 

No  Trade. 

Idler. 

|  for  larceny. 

*  Those  marked  with  the  star  were  in  Report  for  1S76. 
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In  the  month  ot  April  last,  Dr.  White  resigned  his 
position  as  resident  physician,  to  accept  a  lectureship  in 
the  Medical  School  ot  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  Comegys  Paul  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

'Phe  monthly  reports  of  Dr.  Paul  to  the  Board,  and 
his  annual  report  hereto  annexed,  as  well  as  his  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity  shown  during  his  service  here,  indicate 
his  fitness  for  his  position. 

Dr.  Paul,  in  commenting  on  this  subject  in  his 
monthly  report  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  in  November 
last,  says : 

“I  will,  for  a  moment,  call  your  attention  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  case  of  insanity,  8S21.  You  will  remember  him 
as  the  man  who  assaulted  8306  with  murderous  intent. 
This  circumstance  was  reported  in  August.  They  occu¬ 
pied  a  cell  on  the  seventh  gallery,  and  had  been  living- 
together  on  terms  of  amicability.  At  5  a.  m.,  August 
19th,  8821  stealthily  arose  from  his  bed,  seized  the 
ventilator  board,  and  struck  his  sleeping  “partner”  sev¬ 
eral  violent  blows  upon  the  head,  causing  dangerous 
contusions  and  severe  lacerations.  The  victim  of  the 
assault  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  as  the  weapon  used 
was  a  most  formidable  instrument.  Pie  suffered  for 
several  weeks  with  excessive  nervous  prostration,  and 
cephalalgic  pains,  that  aroused  a  suspicion  of  cerebal 
abscess,  but  he  has  so  far  escaped  any  misfortune  of  the 
kind,  and  has  recovered  good  health.  The  assailant, 
since  then,  has  shown  signs  of  undoubted  insanity,  of 
which  this  uncontrollable  impulse  to  kill,  or  homicidal 
mania,  was  the  origin.  I  have  said  origin,  but  the  “Ions 
et  origo  ”  appears  much  farther  back.  He  is  about  forty 
years  old,  and  this  is  not  his  first  attack  of  madness. 
His  history  develops  marked  mania  in  the  lather,  with 
obscure  mental  weakness  arising  from  epilepsy,  in  the 
mother. 

“  The  character  of  his  madness  is  known  as  mania 
sine  delirio ,  and  in  this  case  involves  both  the  intellectual 
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and  affective  powers.  He  justifies  his  crime  by  saying, 

“  He  knew  his  partner  would  kill  him  unless  he  was  too 
quick  for  him.” 

“  His  father  once  served  a  term  ot  imprisonment  lor 
a  crime  against  person,  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison. 
H  is  uncle  was  a  convict  at  one  time.  He  himself  is  here 
for  rape. 

“No.  9117  was  noticed  to  be  morose  and  gloomy, 
restless  at  night,  and  taciturn  by  day.  On  the  2 2d  ol 
November,  when  his  “partner’s”  back  was  turned,  he 
struck  him  with  a  chair,  but,  fortunately,  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  much  injury.  The  party  aggrieved  returned  the 
blow,  and  cut  open  his  adversary’s  head.  This  effectually 
settled  the  matter  for  the  day,  but  it  was  deemed  best  to 
separate  them  as  a  measure  ol  safety.  9117  will  have  to 
occupy  a  cell  by  himself.  There  had  been  no  previous 
quarrel  or  unpleasantness  between  them,  and  this  assault 
was  evidently  a  matter  of  impulse  arising  from  emotional 
insanity. 

“The  father  of  9117  is  now  insane,  and  has  been  lor 
years.  His  brother  “gets  a  little  crazy  sometimes.” 
Himself  had  “  fits  ”  when  he  was  small. 

“  I  have  noticed  that  most  of  the  cases  of  this  char¬ 
acter  have  an  hereditary  history  of  mental  unsoundness. 
The  few  that  occur  without  this  inherited  predisposition, 
are  for  the  most  part  susceptible  of  improvement  and 
cure  by  medical  treatment. 

“No.  8148 — black — aged  21  years,  is  now  serving 
a  second  term  for  horse  stealing.  He  is  the  youngest  ol 
three  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  now  here  ;  his  brother 

-  for  the  third  time,  and  his  brother  -  for  the 

second.  They  are  all  inveterate  horse  thieves  ;  8148  has 
stolen  nine  horses  altogether,  and  according  to  one  ol 
his  brothers,  “  has  always  been  up  to  some  deviltry.” 
He  is  now  insane. 

“  His  first  conviction  was  for  stealing  a  watch  ;  since 
then  he  has  been  in  prison  five  times  for  burglary,  three 
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times  for  rape,  and  tour  times  for  horse  stealing,  twice 
here.  Both  his  grandmothers  were  in  jail  three  and 
four  times  for  theft.  His  lather  was  poisoned  by  his 
mother,  who  has  periodic  attacks  of  insanity.  His  sister 
was  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  One  uncle  was  crazy.  An¬ 
other  was  confined  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  for 
five  years  for  rape.  His  cousin  Anthony  has  been  five 
times  at  the  Trenton  Prison  tor  larceny.  The  mother 
is  now  in  jail. 

“  No.  6325  is  here  for  rape,  with  a  sentence  of  thirty- 
five  years.  His  father  has  been  here  twice  for  larceny. 
An  uncle  has  been  confined  in  prison  three  times.  His 
lather  was  intemperate.” 

While  these  tacts  cannot  tail  to  attract  attention,  they 
are  given  to  show  the  value  of  that  method  of  convict 
punishment,  which  permits  the  individual  treatment  in  the 
application  ot  its  discipline  to  all  cases  of  crime-cause  ; 
the  various  dispositions  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
persons  sentenced  tor  crime  ;  and  the  serious  objections 
which  exist  to  the  indiscriminate  associations  of  convicts 
during  the  terms  of  their  imprisonment.  They  will  also 
fortify  the  suggestion  long  ago  made  in  the  Reports  of 
this  Penitentiary  to  the  Legislature,  that  time  is  no 
element  in  punishment,  and  therefore  the  maximum  and 
minimum  in  the  term  ot  sentence  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  permit  the  termination  of  the  sentence  to  be 
adjudged  in  some  special  mode,  subsequent  to  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence  by  the  court.  After  the  prisoner  has 
been  under  the  operation  ot  a  discipline,  which  in  the 
individual  treatment  method  is  directly  applied  to  him, 
such  information  as  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  his  case,  a  knowledqe  of  his  crime-cause  and  charac- 
teristics  is  obtained.  The  punishment  can  be  then  so 
modified  as  to  reach  his  case,  and  the  reformatory  agen¬ 
cies  can  be  specially  adapted  to  him.  When  it  is  proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  lallible  judgment  of  the 
authorities,  that  punishment  has  yielded  the  result 
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intended  to  be  produced  by  its  infliction,  the  prisoner 
should  be  liberated.  The  objection  that  such  a  plan  will 
give  to  officials  too  much  power,  that  it  would  be  liable 
to  abuses,  and  ounht  not  to  be  vested  in  a  subordinate 
tribunal,  is  answered  by  the  suggestion,  that  human 
agencies  are  only  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  pardoning 
power,  as  now  established,  is  not  free  from  error,  mistake 
or  unwisdom.  But  this  objection  can  be  avoided  by 
carefully  considered  rules. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  within  the  intelligence  of  the  law¬ 
making  power  to  regulate,  by  stringent  legislation,  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  as  any  other  authority  vested  in 
public  agents,  or  subordinate  tribunals. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  individual 
treatment  system,  as  administered  in  this  Penitentiary, 
has  been  so  signally  impaired,  owing  to  the  over-crowded 
condition  of  the  Institution. 

Every  practical  effort  has  been  made  to  obviate  the 
evil,  but  it  has  necessarily  failed.  With  accommodation 
for  580  prisoners,  the  average  daily  population  for  the 
past  year  has  been  1012. 

This  it  is  believed  will,  in  the  proximate  future,  be 
corrected,  and  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  again  re¬ 
mitted  to  its  normal  discipline. 

One  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Inspectors  and  to  the  Officers,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  individual  treatment 
system,  how  superior  it  is  to  the  associate  plan. 

During  the  past  year  evidence  has  been  most 
abundantly  presented  to  the  observation  of  all  connected 
with  this  Institution,  of  the  evils  which  are  the  concomi¬ 
tants  of  the  congregation  ol  convicts  while  subjected  to 
punishment  by  imprisonment. 

Those  who  have  contended  against  the  separate,  or 
as  they  persist  in  calling  it,  the  “solitary”  system,  because 
of  the  evils  which  they  insist  are  inseparable  from  its 
administration,  and  indeed  from  the  system  itself,  not- 
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withstanding  the  published  facts,  and  evidence  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  past  half  century,  in  positive  denial,  and 
which  evils  only  the  most  superficial  information  has 
asserted  are  incident  to  it,  will  tail  to  see  that  any  good 
has  resulted  from  the  association  of  convicts  in  this 
prison  for  the  past  two  years.  In  any  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  associated  population  here,  there  is 
no  one  result  which  could  be  exaggerated  into  a  benefit 
to  any  one  individual. 

The  morals,  the  contamination,  the  acquaintances, 
the  pernicious  influences,  the  mischiefs,  that  association 
produces,  are  manifest. 

As  has  been  already  said,  no  system  of  imprison¬ 
ment  can  supply  labor  to  every  convict,  and  congregation 
here  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

With  entire  respect  for  those  who  regard  profit¬ 
making  prisons  as  the  highest  test  ol  the  value  ot  the 
method  of  incarceration,  based  on  that  single  principle: 
and  who  regard  the  sale  of  the  convict’s  time  to  contrac- 
tors,  as  the  highest  test  of  reformatory  influences  in 
punishment :  it  is  believed  that  there  are  even  yet  higher 
and  nobler  principles  positively  connected  with  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  those  convicted  for  crime,  which  subordinate 
the  development  of  the  muscles,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  morals  and  the  mind. 

The  Inspectors  have  felt  the  responsibility  resting  on 
them  under  the  law  to  obey  its  mandate,  and  to  secure  to 
each  prisoner  received,  separate  confinement  while  under 
sentence.  The  court  so  sentences  each  prisoner,  but  there 
has  been  lor  some  months  past  no  possible  practicable 
way  to  comply  with  the  sentence.  The  sheriffs  from  the 
counties,  coming  to  the  Penitentiary  with  prisoners,  often 
late  at  night,  could  not  be  informed  that  there  was  no  room 
for  those  they  held  in  custody,  and  be  dismissed  with  the 
convicts  in  their  charg-e.  The  courts  had  sent  them  to  the 
Institution,  and  the  Inspectors  could  not  defy  or  nullify  the 
mandate  of  the  court  by  refusing  to  receive  them.  The 


power  of  the  Inspectors  is  limited,  they  are  subordinate 
to  the  Legislature  and  the  judiciary.  To  make  them- 
selves  a  tribunal,  to  determine  as  to  the  propriety  or 
legality  of  the  judgment  of  courts,  would  be  assuming 
authority  wholly  unjustifiable.  Their  duty  then  was  to 
do  the  best  in  their  power,  and  wait  for  a  reply  to  their 
suggestions  made  to  the  Legislature  on  this  subject. 
With  this  duty  they  have  complied.  The  Legislature  at 
its  last  session  most  judiciously  made  an  appropriation 
for  one  hundred  new  cells.  The  work  was  begun  as 
soon  as  the  appropriation  became  available,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  this  additional  room  will  be  ready  for  occupation. 
All  the  improvements  that  experience  has  suggested 
have  been  introduced  in  this  construction,  and  it  is 
believed  there  is  accommodation  for  convicts  superior  to 
that  provided  in  any  other  penal  institution.  In  the  next 
Report  a  full  exhibit  and  itemized  account  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  sum  appropriated  will  be  rendered.  As  yet, 
the  work  is  not  complete,  and  the  exact  cost  cannot  be 
now  given.  The  cost  will  be  kept  within  the  sum  granted. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature  an  earlier  response  to  the  request  made  to  it  on 
this  subject  had  not  been  complied  with.  The  present 
General  Assembly, however,  has  shown  most  commendable 
attention  to  the  demand  made  for  necessary  legislation. 
So  long  as  society  exists,  under  its  present  organization, 
and  human  nature  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  evil 
agencies,  and  laws  are  enacted  inflicting  imprisonment 
for  crimes,  penal  institutions  will  be  a  necessity.  They 
are  the  evidences  of  social  conditions.  Society  must 
maintain  them  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
offenders,  and  protection  to  itself.  The  task  before  those 
who  consider  this  question  in  all  its  phases,  and  are  com¬ 
petent  to  determine  it,  is  what  method  of  prison  treatment 
for  criminals  is  the  best  for  society  and  the  offender.  To 
build  prisons,  to  receive  those  made  criminal  by  prison 
association,  or  a  method  of  punishment  which  makes 
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criminals,  is  contrary  to  both  economy,  philosophy  and 
the  best  interests  of  a  State.  The  objection  to  the  con¬ 
gregate  system  is  in  congregation.  Association  is  the 
peril  in  the  association  of  convicts. 

I  he  offender,  on  his  first  offence,  whose  crime-cause 
is  an  ephemeral  one  and  remediable,  brought  into  asso¬ 
ciation  with  criminals  during  his  incarceration,  finds,  on 
his  discharge  from  prison,  the  influences  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  still  controlling  him,  and  he  seeks,  if  he  does  not 
avoid,  their  companionship.  This  purpose  then  is  thus 
vividly  described:  “Then  goeth  he  and  taketh  to  him 
“seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself;  and  they 
“enter  in  and  dwell  there  ;  and  the  last  state  of  that  man 
“  is  worse  than  the  first.” 

In  a  daily  average  population  of  over  one  thousand 
persons,  sentenced  for  long  and  short  periods,  individuals 
who,  as  has  already  been  fully  shown,  are  without  any 
trade,  young  men  on  first  conviction,  and  so  large  a 
number  from  the  mining  and  agricultural  counties,  and 
not  a  few  who  have  been  sentenced  to  this  prison 
because  it  would  seem  there  was  no  other  disposition  to 
make  of  them,  a  large  percentage  are  unfortunately  idle, 
as  no  labor  could  be  given  to  them  by  reason  ol  in¬ 
capacity  to  work,  or  the  want  of  such  occupation. 

The  lack  of  employment  in  all  the  industrial  voca¬ 
tions  during  1877  need  not  be  here  emphasized. 

It  has  been  felt  in  all  penal  institutions  in,  or  near, 
large  communities.  In  sparse  populations,  in  the  Western 
States,  the  labor  of  prisoners  has  not  been  paralyzed  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  older  States  and  cities. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  especially  invoked 
to  the  subject  of  the  conviction  for  crimes  of  young 
persons  for  their  first  offence. 

The  tables  which  have  been  introduced  into  this 
Report  plainly  manifest  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
plan  by  which  this  class  of  citizens  may  be  trained  to 
industrial  pursuits,  education  in  mechanical  branches  of 
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industry,  free  from  the  taint  of  a  convict  sentenced  to 
State  prisons. 

Former  Reports  of  this  Penitentiary  have  brought 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  but  as 
yet  without  any  result. 

It  is  now  aeain  submitted  for  that  careful  considera- 
tion  it  so  eminently  demands.  The  statistical  statements, 
which  are  embodied  in  this  Report,  are  in  themselves 
suggestive  of  the  necessity  for  legislative  examination. 
One  reason  for  their  preparation  and  present  presenta¬ 
tion  has  been  to  afford  a  ground  on  which  to  base 
investigation  by  those  who  believe  in  the  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  crime-cause,  and  the  philosophy  which  underlies 
the  best  method  of  convict  punishment. 

Reformatories,  or  industrial  schools,  or  educational 
institutions,  which  teach  the  hands  to  work,  and  the  mind 
to  understand  how  the  work  is  best  to  be  done,  are  more 
needed  now  than  prisons,  for  youths  subjected  to  those 
enervating  moral  and  mental  influences  of  mere  superfi¬ 
cial  school  education,  which  disqualify  for  trade  training, 
but  do  not  prevent  the  yielding  to  temptations  to  commit 
crime,  rather  than  gain  honest  self  support,  by  handicraft 
skilled  industries. 

It  is  hoped  that  attention  will  be  given  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  earnestness  of  this  suggestion  is  caused  by 
the  facts  which  the  statistics  herein  set  forth  contain. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Penitentiary  and  its  inmates  during  the  past  year,  atten¬ 
tion  is  most  respectfully  invited  to  the  reports  attached 
hereto,  of  the  Warden,  Mr.  Edward  Townsend  ;  the  Resi¬ 
dent  Physician,  Dr.  C.  Paul ;  and  the  Moral  Instructor,  the 
Rev.  John  Ruth. 

These  principal  officers  of  the  Penitentiary  have  had 
pressing  and  weighty  obligations  resting  upon  them 
during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  met  them  with  signal 
ability.  The  Chief  Overseei;,  Mr.  M.  Cassidy,  and  all 
the  overseers  and  officers  of  the  Institution  have  had 
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large  responsibilities  placed  upon  them,  owing  to  the 
increased  population  of  the  prison,  and  almost  without 
exception,  they  have  discharged  their  duties  with  a  zeal 
and  fidelity  which  justly  entitle  them  to  the  expression 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspectors. 

RICHARD  VAUX, 

President. 


Charles  Thomson  Jones, 

Secretary  Board  of  Inspectors. 
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PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

(Continued.) 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 

(agricultural  and  manufacturing.) 
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Statistical  Tables 


Showing  the  Various  Characteristics  and  Eelations  of  the  556  Prisoners  admitted  during 

the  year  1877. 


NATURAL  RELATIONS. 


White. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Colored* 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Males, . 

.  .  492 

88.48 

Males, . 

.  60 

10.80 

Females, . 

.  .  4 

.72 

Females,  .  .  .  . 

496 

89.20 

60 

10.80 

SEX. 

Minors. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Adults. 

;no. 

Pr.  ct. 

White  males,  .  .  . 

.  .  70 

12.58 

White  males,  .  . 

.  422 

75.94 

White  females,  .  . 

.  .  1 

.18 

White  females,  . 

3 

.54 

Mulatto  males,  .  . 

.  .  2 

.36 

Mulatto  males,  . 

.  14 

2.50 

Black  males,  •  • 

.  .  7 

1.25 

Black  males,  .  ■ 

.  37 

6.65 

80 

14.37 

476 

85.63 

AGE. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  18,  .  .  .  . 

.  .  16 

2.89 

40  to  45,  .  .  .  . 

.  20 

3.60 

18  to  21, . 

.  .  64 

11.51 

45  to  50,  .  .  .  . 

.  16 

2.88 

21  to  25, . 

.  .  192 

34.52 

50  to  60,  .  .  .  . 

.  20 

3.60 

25  to  30, . 

.  .  107 

19.25 

60  to  70,  .  .  .  . 

3 

.54 

30  to  35, . 

.  .  76 

13.66 

70  to  80,  .... 

3 

.54 

35  to  40, . 

.  .  39 

7.01 

494 

88.84 

62 

11.16 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Parental. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Conjugal. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Parents  living,  .  . 

.  .  59 

10.61 

Unmanned,  .  .  . 

.  325 

58.46 

Parents  dead,  .  -  . 

.  .  338 

60.80 

Married,  .... 

206 

37.05 

Mother  living,  .  . 

.  .  104 

18.70 

Separated,  .  .  . 

Father  living,  -  .  . 

.  .  55 

9.89 

Widowers,  .  .  . 

•  • 

24 

4.31 

Widows,  .  .  .  . 

1 

.18 

556 

100.00 

556 

100.00 
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EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


No.  Pr.  ct. 

Illiterate, .  92  16.55 

Read  and  write,  ....  450  80.93 

Well  instructed,  ....  13  2.34 

Read  only, .  1  .18 


556  100.00 


No.  I'r.  ct. 

Never  attended,  ....  138  24.82 
Attended  public  schools,  413  74.28 
Attended  private  schools,  5  .90 

556  100.00 


Average  age  on  leaving  public  school,  14.5  years. 
Average  age  on  leaving  private  school,  14.8  years. 


MORAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


Habits. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Industry. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Abstainers, . 

83 

14.93 

Unapprenticed,  .  .  .  . 

517 

92.98 

Moderate  drinkers,  .  . 

293 

52.70 

Apprenticed  and  left,  . 

8 

1.44 

Sometimes  intoxicated,  • 

100 

17.98 

Apprenticed  and  served 

Often  intoxicated,  .  .  . 

80 

14.39 

until  21, . 

31 

558 

556 

100.00 

556 

100.00 

PURSUITS  BEFORE  CONVICTION. 


Agent,  .  .  . 
Baker,  .  .  . 
Barber,  .  . 
Bartender,  . 
Blacksmith, 
Boatman, 
Bookkeeper, 
Brakeman,  . 
Brushmaker, 
Bricklayer,  . 
Butcher,  .  . 
Broker,  .  . 
Boiler-maker, 
Brewer,  .  . 
Boot-litter,  . 
Car-driver,  . 
Carpenter,  . 
Cigar-maker, 
Clerk,  .  .  . 
Confectioner, 
Cooper,  .  . 
Cabinet-maker 
Carter,  .  .  . 
Cook,  .  .  . 
Constable,  , 
Dealer,  .  . 
Dentist,  .  . 
Engineer, 


6  Editor, 

1  Fireman,  . 

6  Fisherman, 

13  Farmer,  . 

6  Glass-blower 

5  Gas-fitter, 

1  Gardener, 

5  Grocer, 

2  Hostler, 

3  Huckster, 

5  Jockey, 

1  Joiner,  . 

1  Laborer,  . 

1  Liquor-dealer, 

1  Locksmith, 

5  Lumber-merchant, 

4  Machinist, 

8  Mason, 

7  Mail-carrier. 

2  Miner,  .  . 

2  Miller,  .  . 

1  Moulder,  . 

3  Nail- works, 

2  No  part’r  occupa’n, 
Policeman,  .  . 


Porter,  .  .  . 
Pump-maker, 
Puddler,  .  . 


1 

q 

1 

3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

4 

12 

1 

1 

198 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

o 

23 

1 

3 

2 

84 

2 

2 

1 

o 


Peddler,  .  . 
Painter,  .  . 
Printer, 

Sailor,  .  .  . 
Salesman,  . 
Shoemaker, 
Stone-cutter, 
Store-keeper, 
Sawyer, 

Slater,  . 
Silver-platei 
Servant,  . 
Seamstress, 
Steward,  . 
Teamster, 
Thief,  .  . 
Type-setter, 
Turner, 

Tailor,  .  . 
Tinker, 
Tavern-keeper 
Telegrapher, 
Teacher,  .  . 
Varnish  er,  . 
Weaver,  .  . 
Waiter,  .  . 
Watch-maker. 
Wheelwright, 


1 

13 

6 

9 

5 

11 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 

10 

1 

1 


556 
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LOCAL  RELATIONS. 


Americans. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Foreigners. 

No. 

Pr.  ct 

Alabama, . 

1 

.18 

Denmark,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  i 

.18 

Rhode  Island,  .... 

9 

.36 

Canada,  .... 

.  .  .  7 

1.25 

District  of  Columbia,  . 

3 

.54 

England,  .... 

.  .  .  17 

3.05 

Connecticut,  .... 

5 

.89 

France, . 

.89 

Georgia, . 

9 

.36 

Ireland,  .... 

.  .  .  36 

6.47 

Delaware,  . 

6 

1.07 

Germany,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  42 

7.55 

Louisiana, . 

1 

.18 

Scotland,  .... 

.  .  .  4 

.72 

Maryland, . 

.  15 

2.69 

Wales,  .... 

.  .  .  3 

.54 

Missouri, . 

3 

.54 

West  Indies,  .  . 

.  .  .  4 

.72 

Massachusetts,  .  .  . 

8 

1.43 

Unknown,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  1 

.18 

Illinois,  . 

4 

.72 

New  Jersey,  .... 

'.  20 

3.59 

New  York,  ..... 

.  44 

7.91 

Ohio, . 

1.07 

Pennsylvania,  .... 

.  300 

53.95 

North  Carolina,  .  .  . 

1 

.18 

Maine, . 

1 

.18 

Virginia, . 

.  14 

2.51 

436 

78.45 

120 

21.55 

SENTENCES. 


Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1 

1 

.18 

3 

2 

1 

.18 

2 

2 

.36 

3 

1 

1 

.18 

3 

1 

.18 

3 

3 

3 

.54 

6 

5 

.90 

3 

4 

2 

.36 

9 

1 

.18 

3 

6 

9 

1.62 

1 

86 

15.46 

3 

10 

2 

.36 

1 

2 

3 

.54 

4 

21 

3.77 

1 

4 

2 

.36 

4 

1 

1 

.18 

1 

1 

2 

.36 

4 

3 

1 

.18 

1 

12 

2.14 

4 

6 

2 

.36 

1 

3 

20 

3.59 

4 

7 

1 

.18 

1 

4 

18 

3.23 

5 

23 

4.13 

1 

5 

5 

.90 

5 

2 

2 

.36 

1 

6 

52 

9.37 

5 

3 

1 

.18 

1 

6 

2 

2 

.36 

5 

9 

1 

.18 

1 

8 

1 

.18 

6 

8 

1.44 

1 

9 

9 

1.62 

6 

9 

1 

.18 

1 

10 

3 

.54 

7 

ii 

1.97 

1 

11 

2 

.3? 

7 

3 

1 

.18 

77 

13.86 

8 

3 

.  . 

i 

1 

.18 

8 

2 

1 

.18 

2 

7 

2 

.36 

8 

8 

1 

.18 

2 

1 

3 

.54 

9 

3 

54 

2 

.36 

10 

9 

1.62 

3 

8 

1.44 

10 

4 

1 

.18 

4 

2 

.36 

10 

9 

1 

.18 

2 

5 

1 

.18 

12 

2 

.36 

6 

31 

5.59 

14 

10 

1 

.18 

8 

4 

.71 

15 

8 

1.44 

9 

6 

1.07 

19 

1 

.18 

10 

8 

1.44 

Life. 

1 

.18 

2 

10 

15 

2 

.36 

2 

3 

.54 

3 

55 

9.90 

1577 

11 

5 

556 

100.00 

Average  Sentence,  2  years,  10  months,  1  day. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
Of  Prisoners  Received  25  years  of  age  and  under, 


Crimes  against  Property. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Crimes  against  Persons. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Unapprenticed  from  city, 

86 

35.10 

Unapprenticed  from  city, 

10 

37.03 

“  country, 

147 

60.00 

“  “  country,- 

17 

62.97 

App.  and  Left  from  city, 

1 

.41 

App.  and  Left  from  city, 

“  “  country, 

1 

.41 

“  country, 

App.  and  Served  from  city,  5 

2.04 

App.  and  Served  from  city, 

“  “  country, 

5 

2.04 

“  “  country, 

245 

100.00 

27 

100.00 

CRIMES. 

Against  Property. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Against  Persons. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Arson, . 

23 

4.13 

Murder,  First  Degree,  . 

i 

.18 

Burglary,  . 

92 

16.56 

Murder,  Second  Degree, 

10 

1.80 

Burglary  and  Larceny,  . 

43 

7.74 

Manslaughter,  .... 

9 

1.61 

Burglary  and  Robbery,  . 

1 

.18 

Asst,  and  Bat.  to  kill,  . 

21 

3.78 

Robbery, . 

20 

3.61 

Asst,  and  Ba-t.  to  rape,  . 

4 

.72 

Attempted  Robbery,  .  . 

1 

.18 

Assault  and  Battery,  .  . 

8 

1.43 

Forgery, . 

15 

2.70 

Rape, . 

17 

3.05 

Horse  Stealing,  .... 

10 

1.80 

Incestuous  Fornication, 

1 

.18 

Attempted  Larceny,  .  , 

11 

1.97 

Incestuous  Adultery, 

1 

.18 

Larceny, . 

168 

30.22 

Perjury, . 

2 

.36 

Larceny  and  Receiving, 

43 

7.73 

Felonious  Shooting,  .  . 

2 

.36 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods, 

3 

.54 

Attempted  Poison,  .  .  . 

i 

.18 

Forgery  and  Larceny,  . 

1 

.18 

Abduction, . 

i 

.18 

Asst,  and  Bat-,  to  steal,  ■ 

1 

.18 

Pass.  Counterfeit  Money, 

25 

4.50 

' 

Counterfeiting,  .... 

4 

.72 

Obstructing  Railroad,  . 

1 

.18 

Misdemeanor, . 

8 

1.43 

Secreting  Letter,  .  .  . 

3 

.54 

Stealing  from  Mail,  .  . 

1 

.18 

Conspiracy, . 

1 

.18 

Larceny  and  Conspiracy, 

2 

.36 

Embezzlement,  .... 

i 

.18 

478 

85.99 

78 

14.01 

GENERAL 

SUMMARY  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

First,  . 

411 

73.93 

Fifth, . 

3 

.54 

Second,  . 

105 

18.88 

Twelfth, . 

1 

.18 

Third . 

5.40 

Fourth,  . 

6 

1.07 

552 

99.28 

4 

.72 
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SPECIAL  SUMMARY 

Of  Convictions  and  Reconvietions  to  this  Institution  during  the  year  1877, 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

1st  conviction,  .  . 

.  .  411 

73.92 

2d  conviction 

2d  here,  . 

38 

6.84 

2d  “  .  . 

.  .  67 

12.05 

3d 

a 

2d  “  • 

11 

1.97 

CO 

.  .  10 

1.80 

3d 

u 

3d  “  . 

9 

1.62 

4th  “  .  . 

.  .  2 

.36 

4th 

a 

2d  “  • 

2 

.36 

4th 

a 

CO 

2 

.36 

5th 

u 

2d  “  . 

2 

.36 

5th 

u 

4th  “  . 

i 

.18 

12th 

u 

7th  “  . 

i 

.18 

490 

88.13 

66 

11.87 

ANALYSIS  OF  COMMITMENTS. 


From  Oct.  25, 1829,  to  Dec.  31,  1877. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Whole  ! 

Males. 

Fern. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Totals. 

Number. 

Whole  No.  of  Commitments, 

7290 

226 

7516 

1543 

150 

1693 

9209 

Deduct  Recommitments,  .  . 

700 

13 

713 

195 

5 

200 

913 

No.  of  different  Prisoners,  .  . 

6590 

213 

6803 

1348 

145 

1493 

8296 

Here  for  the  first  time  only, 

6024 

205 

6229 

1184 

144 

1328 

7557 

No.  of  Reconvicted  Convicts, 

566 

8 

574 

164 

1 

165 

*739 

DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 


The  convicts  discharged  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 


No.  Pr.  ct. 


White  males, .  361  84.54 

White  females,  ....  4  .94 

365  85.48 


Say  by 

Expiration  of  Sentence, 
Commutation,  .  .  . 

Pardon, . 

Death, . 

Order  of  Court,  .  .  . 

Suicide, . 

Escaped, . 


Colored  males, 
Colored  females, 


No. 

62 


62 


14 
358 

35 

15 
3 
1 
1 


Pr.  ct. 

14.52 


14.52 


427 


*  Of  the  above  739  prisoners  reconvicted,  4  received  but  a  legal  discharge ;  they  being  immediately 
returned  to  this  Penitentiary  for  crimes  committed  prior  to  their  first  conviction  here,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  properly  reconvicted  convicts,  although  included  and  counted  as  such  in  the  above  table. 
It  is  right  to  add,  also,  that  of  this  number  (739)  29  were  reconvicted  from  the  old  Walnut  Street 
Prison,  viz:  11  white  males,  1  white  female,  and  17  colored  males. 
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PARDONED  PRISONERS. 

The  following  Table  will  exhibit  the  number  of  Convicts  received,  from  each  County  sending 
Prisoners  to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  the  number  Pardoned,  and  the  Per  Cent,  of 
Pardoned  Prisoners  from  each  County. 


COUNTIES. 

Whole  Number  Received. 

Whole  Number  Pardoned. 

Per  Cent,  for  County. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

i 

3 

i 

Females. 

s 

3 

8 

& 

Males. 

1 

£ 

s 

■3 

& 

Females. 

Adams, . 

5S 

20 

1 

79 

6 

< 

1 

7 

8.86 

Berks, . 

99 

3 

12 

114 

11 

1 

12 

10.52 

Bradford,  .... 

207 

10 

15 

232 

13 

1 

3 

17 

7.33 

Bucks, . 

378 

10 

106 

9 

503 

27 

3 

1 

31 

6.16 

Cameron,  .... 

5 

5 

Carbon,  . 

88 

2 

5 

95 

12 

12 

12.63 

Centre . 

28 

14 

1 

43 

6 

6 

13.95 

Chester, . 

G6 

3 

57 

1 

127 

8 

1 

9 

7.09 

Clinton, . 

64 

2 

4 

70 

7 

7 

10.00 

Columbia,  .... 

79 

1 

4 

84 

17 

17 

20.23 

Cumberland,  .  .  . 

216 

1 

78 

10 

305 

28 

1 

29 

9.50 

Dauphin,  .... 

274 

2 

93 

5 

374 

34 

1 

1 

36 

9.54 

Delaware,  .  .  . 

73 

1 

36 

2 

112 

9 

3 

12 

10.71 

Franklin,  .... 

152 

112 

3 

267 

28 

4 

32 

11.98 

Fulton,  .  . 

G 

3 

9 

Juniata, . 

30 

1 

4 

35 

2 

2 

5.70 

Lancaster,  .... 

224 

1 

81 

3 

309 

39 

4 

1 

44 

14  24 

Lebanon,  .... 

137 

2 

5 

1 

145 

17 

1 

18 

12.41 

Lehigh, . 

75 

5 

4 

84 

11 

11 

13.09 

Luzerne,  .... 

406 

6 

16 

428 

46 

1 

1 

48 

11.21 

Lycoming,  .... 

217 

4 

44 

6 

271 

21 

1 

22 

8.11 

Mifflin,  .... 

54 

1 

13 

2 

70 

6 

6 

8.57 

Monroe, . 

25 

3 

28 

1 

1 

3.56 

Montgomery,  .  . 

145 

2 

44 

1 

192 

23 

2 

25 

13.02 

Montour,  .... 

56 

1 

3 

60 

4 

1 

5 

8.33 

Northampton,  .  . 

212 

13 

15 

240 

33 

3 

36 

15.00 

Northumberland, 

185 

1 

14 

200 

12 

1 

13 

6.50 

Perry, . 

65 

2 

2 

69 

7 

1 

8 

11.59 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

2447 

132 

604 

96 

3279 

380 

19 

19 

6 

424 

12.93 

Pike, . 

34 

1 

3 

38 

Potter, . 

26 

26 

4 

4 

15.36 

Schuylkill,  .  .  . 

107 

2 

38 

5 

152 

14 

1 

15 

9.86 

Snyder . 

12 

1 

13 

Sullivan,  .... 

6 

6 

Susquehanna,  .  . 

111 

4 

3 

1 

119 

14 

1 

i 

16 

13.44 

Tioga . 

105 

1 

13 

119 

10 

2 

12 

10.08 

Union, . 

48 

2 

4 

54 

7 

7 

12.96 

Wayne, . 

112 

3 

4 

119 

12 

12 

10.08 

Wyoming,  .... 

40 

1 

41 

2 

2 

4.89 

York, . 

222 

1 

54 

3 

280 

20 

2 

22 

7.85 

U.  S.  Dist.  Court,  . 

396 

4 

13 

413 

96 

1 

9 

99 

23.97 

Totals,  .... 

7390 

226 

1543 

150 

9209 

986 

32 

53 

8 

1079 

10.52 

Warden’s  Report 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 

State  Penitentiary  for  the 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania : 


Gentlemen  : 

The  usual  routine  of  a  year’s  prison  management  is 
all  that  requires  comment  in  this,  my  annual  report. 

The  year  commenced  with  nine  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-seven  (977)  prisoners. 

The  number  received  during  the  year  was  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  (556),  viz.:  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  (496)  white,  and  sixty  (60)  colored  prisoners. 

The  number  discharged  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  (427),  leaving  in  confinement,  December 
31st,  1 877,  eleven  hundred  and  six  (1106),  viz.:  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  (978)  white,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  (128)  colored,  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  (129)  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  population  ol  the  year  was  one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty- three  (1533). 

Of  those  discharged,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
(358)  were  by  commutation  law,  thirty-two  (32)  par¬ 
doned  by  the  Board  of  State  Pardons,  three  (3)  pardoned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  fourteen  (14)  by 
expiration  of  sentence,  sixteen  (16)  by  death,  three  (3)  by 
order  ol  court,  and  one  (1)  escaped. 
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Of  those  received,  five  hundred  and  seventeen  (517) 
were  unapprenticed,  and  thirty-nine  (39)  apprenticed  to 
a  mechanical  trade,  eighty-three  (83)  were  abstainers,  and 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  (473)  were  addicted  to 
the  use  ol  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  sentences  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
(227)  were  under  two  years,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  (329)  over  that  period.  The  conduct  ot  the 
prisoners  has  been  generally  good.  The  crowded  con¬ 
dition  ol  the  prison  is  cause  of  great  embarrassment, 
having  to  put  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  (1122) 
prisoners  in  five  hundred  and  eighty  (580)  cells.  There 
have  been  but  few  gross  violations  of  discipline.  Nine  (9) 
have  been  placed  in  the  solitary  cells  with  no  light  in  the 
evening,  and  on  a  bread  and  water  diet,  and  fifteen  (15) 
have  been  punished  by  dark  cell  imprisonment,  either  for 
gross  and  violent  insubordination,  or  an  attempt  at 
escape. 

The  stagnation  in  trade  and  business  has  affected  us 
as  well  as  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  remunerative  price 
for  the  product  of  our  labor.  All  of  our  household  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  purchased  in  the  open  market,  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices,  and  while  useless  expenditure  has 
been  avoided,  the  quantity  of  the  food  has  been  ample, 
and  the  quality  never  excelled.  The  cost  per  capita  per 
diem  lor  subsistence  was  twenty-seven  and  a-halt  cents. 

The  overseers  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  varied  duties,  and  when  extra  services  have  been 
asked  ot  them  they  have  always  responded  with  alacrity. 

The  acting  committee  of  the  Prison  Society  have 
unweariedly  continued  their  visits  to  the  prisoners,  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  pursue  a  life  of  honesty  and  virtue. 
Their  agent,  W.  Walters,  supplies  discharged  convicts 
with  clothing'  when  needed,  and  renders  them  suitable 
aid  in  reaching  their  homes. 
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An  appropriation  having  been  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  for  erecting  one  hundred  new  cells,  the  work 
was  commenced  in  May  last,  with  the  employment  oi  but 
one  master  mechanic,  the  rest  of  the  workmen  being 
prisoners.  Alter  the  foundation  walls  were  built,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  a  few  more  skilled  mechanics, 
when  six  were  procured.  The  work  has  progressed  satis¬ 
factorily.  At  the  close  of  the  year  all  outside  labor  was 
dispensed  with.  One  block  of  fifty  cells  is  now  completed, 
the  other  far  advanced,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  spring.  The  iron  doors  and  gas  fitting,  entirely 
the  work  of  our  inmates,  would  do  credit  to  any  w^ell 
appointed  machine  shop.  There  has  been  no  contract, 
either  lor  work  or  material.  The  labor  was  paid  for  by 
the  day,  and  the  stone,  lime,  lumber,  etc.,  was  bought  for 
cash  at  first  hands,  and  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board, 
for  your  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  for  the 
strength  which  vou  have  alwavs  afforded  me  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  my  responsible  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

Warden. 


January,  1S78. 


Physician’s  Report 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 

State  Penitentiary  for  the 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania : 


Gentlemen  : 

Together  with  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prison  this  year,  I  am  able  to  report  a  corresponding 
healthfulness  of  its  inmates.  It  is  no  cause  ot  especial 
congratulation  that  a  circumscribed  number  of  people 
enjoy  good  health,  if  they  are  placed  in  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  any  more  than  an  artizan  should  be  congratulated 
upon  receiving  the  just  compensation  tor  his  daily  toil. 
In  sanitary  measures  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  results  in 
proportion  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  adopted,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  this  as  a  tair  reward  for  efforts 
towards  the  prevention  of  disease.  That  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  is  good,  is  only  a  fitting  comment  upon  the 
hygienic  appliances  here  practiced  and  enforced.  That 
it  is  better  than  the  health  of  an  equal  number  of  people 
of  the  same  class  outside,*  is  because  they  are  obliged  to 
be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  to  abstain  from 
dissipation  ;  together  with  enforced  cleanliness  of  their 

*  During  the  summer  months  the  prison  mortality  was  not  so  great  as  that 
of  a  section  of  Fairmount  avenue,  south  side,  and  corresponding  to  the  front  of 
the  Penitentiary.  This  includes  a  population  certainly  not  more  than  one-third 
as  much  as  ours,  and  comprises  a  class  of  people  superior  in  social  comforts,  etc., 
to  the  classes  from  which  the  prison  population  are  supplied.  One  would  expect 
this  section  of  Fairmount  avenue,  and  with  good  reason,  to  he  unusually  healthful, 
because  of  its  altitude  and  openness.  Therefore,  I  believe  this  comparison  to  he 
of  value,  as  an  unmistakable  indication  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  prisoners  here 
confined. 


persons  and  their  cells,  with  good  ventilation  and  drainage, 
and  the  consequent  abolition  of  bad  smells  ;  with  a  favor¬ 
able  arrangement  of  light  and  temperature,  suitable 
clothing,  a  liberal  supply  of  plain  but  nutritious  food,  and 
a  lair  amount  of  recreation.  During  my  official  and 
other  visits  I  have  noticed,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  neat  and  orderly  appearance  of  their  cells,  and  an 
absence  ol  the  general  personal  untidiness  that  many  of 
these  individuals  would  now  be  indulging  in  if  they  were 
living  at  their  own  homes.  The  absolute  importance  of 
cleanliness,  as  a  preventive  ol  disease,  has  been  impressed 
upon  them,  and  the  tree  use  ol  water,  especially  during 
the  summer  months,  has  been  recommended,  together 
with  a  judicious  employment  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
phenol  sodique,  the  disinfectants  in  use  at  this  place. 

Likewise,  after  cqrelul  observation,  it  has  been  my 
purpose  to  endeavor  to  dispel,  by  judicious  treatment,  all 
forms  of  hypochondriasis,  a  fruitful  source  of  both  physical 
and  mental  disease,  and  to  suppress  malingering,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  detect  it.  By  promoting  a  more 
healthful  moral  tone  in  these  respects,  1  am  convinced 
that  the  general  well-being  ol  the  prison  is  and  can  be 
always  improved. 

The  discipline  ol  this  place  is  not  so  severe  as  that 
practiced  in  most  ol  the  penal  institutions  ol  this  and  other 
countries,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  none  the  less  effective, 
because  it  is  tempered  with  certain  humane  consideration. 
In  no  case  is  the  punishment  for  misdemeanor  so  rigorous 
as  to  be  detrimental  to,  or  in  any  way  impair,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  culprit.  In  fact,  the  sui  generis  character  of 
the  executive  government  is  such  as  necessarily  commands 
favorable  judgment  from  comparison.* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  fullest  success 
of  the  “individual  treatment”  system,  is  the  great  difficulty 
of  finding  employment  for  the  entire  number  of  convicts. 
This,  of  course,  would  equally  apply  to  any  other  system 

See  “  Keport  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  of  Great  Britain.” 
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now  in  vogue.  As  it  is,  trade  education  is  now  made  the 
most  of,  and  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  previous 
indenture  to  a  handicraft,  are  observed  to  be  not  only  the 
best  conducted  prisoners,  but  also  to  possess  a  superior 
bodily  and  mental  equipoise.  Their  superior  intelligence 
also  enables  them  to  derive  greater  entertainment  and 
instruction  from  the  well  selected  general  library  at  their 
command.  Of  the  benign  influence  this  exerts  in  the 
promotion  of  their  mental  and  physical  weltare,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  speak  further.  Whether  the  material 
view  of  crime-cause  be  accepted  or  not,  trade  education 
does  not  the  less  increase  the  recognition  ol  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  young,  by  offering  them  an  honest 
means  of  support ;  but  the  root  ol  all  evil,  idleness,  not 
money,  is  to  that  extent  removed.  Comparatively  lew 
mechanics  find  their  destination  in  a  state  prison.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  would  not  be  mechanics,  if 
their  parents  had  belonged  to  what  is  known  as  the  crime- 
class.  The  want  of  inclination  to  work,  and  the  lack  of 
proper  parental  discipline,  with  a  constitutional  unfitness, 
inherited  from  debased  or  criminal  parents,  are  not  influ¬ 
ences  to  lead  them  into  paths  of  industry.  The  well- 
marked  constituents  of  the  crime-class  furnish  a  large 
majority  of  all  cases  of  illness  among  our  inmates.  As 
they  have  a  moral  obliquity  that  cannot  be  hewn  straight, 
the  mental  equilibrium  is  too  frequently  unbalanced. 
Their  physical  conformation  partakes  of  the  disease  in¬ 
herited  from  perhaps  two  or  even  three  generations  of 
criminal  ancestors.  To  say  that  they  make  up  three- 
quarters  of  all  requiring  medical  treatment,  is  not  an 
exaggerated  statement. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  medical  officer  in  a  place  of 
this  kind,  is  to  prevent  disease  rather  than  cure  it ;  and 
this  he  can  more  readily  do  by  reason  of  the  daily  obser¬ 
vation  his  duties  require  him  to  make.  These  facilities 
are  much  greater  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  physician 
practicing  in  a  general  community.  Most  cases  of  illness 
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are  brought  at  once  to  my  attention,  and  thus  admit  of 
timely  interference.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  is 
much  feigning  ol  disease  among  criminals,  and  that  such 
attempts  are  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  utter 
unscrupulousness,  and  the  shrewdness  with  which  many 
ol  them  will  learn  of  certain  symptoms,  and  link  them 
together  in  a  plausible  chain,  will  sometimes  render  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  lay  bare  the  falsehood  of  their 
endeavor.  Often  they  require  the  strictest  surveillance 
to  insure  their  detection,  but  more  frequently  the  trans¬ 
parency  ol  the  Iraud  readily  exposes  it.  Even  then  some 
will  persist  from  mere  wilfulness,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  refusal  ol  treatment  has  in  nowise  caused  their 
health  to  deteriorate,  and  when,  in  many  instances,  their 
healthy  appearance  has  even  improved.  Of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  I  am  not  unmindful,  and  endeavor  to  meet  them 
first,  by  physical  examination,  second,  by  acquaintance 
with  their  individual  dispositions.  Reference  is  repeat¬ 
edly  made  to  the  record  ol  their  bodily  condition,  revealed 
by  physical  diagnosis,  upon  their  admission  ;  also  their 
mental  health,  what  diseases  they  have  had,  and  what 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  future  disease, 
as  vaccination,  etc.;  likewise  their  family  history,  as  rela¬ 
tive  to  hereditary  taint  or  tendency,  both  in  their  mental 
and  bodily  construction.  Annotation  of  any  changes  that 
may  have  taken  place  during  confinement,  whether 
organic  or  lunctional,  is  carelully  consulted.  Allowance 
is  made  lor  the  time  they  have  passed  in  incarceration, 
and  the  time  they  have  still  to  serve.  Many  of  them  are 
in  turn  permitted  to  work  out  ol  doors  upon  the  new 
blocks,  to  counteract  any  disposition  to  dyspepsia,  or 
maladies  coincident  with  a  sedentary  occupation,  and 
which  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  mind  to  melancholy, 
and  which  indirectly  might  be  conducive  to  bodily  disease, 
as  will  be  spoken  of  further  on.  Their  mental  or  moral 
dispositions  can  only  be  learned  by  observation  and  re¬ 
peated  comparison.  You  will  perceive  that  this  acquaint- 
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ance  is  invaluable  to  the  physician,  and  a  sine  qua  non  to 
his  successful  practice. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  persistent  malingering 
is  illustrated  by  8134.  He  is  a  burglar,  33  years  old, 
third  conviction,  and  has  been  twice  here.  Being 
very  averse  to  work,  he  has  always  endeavored  to 
avoid  it  by  simulating  inability.  When  here  for  the  first 
time  he  professed  to  be  paralysed,  kept  his  bed  until  he 
was  suspected  of  shamming,  after  which  he  was  obliged 
to  get  up  to  take  his  meals,  which  were  placed  upon  a 
small  shelf  in  the  prating.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
attempting  to  escape,  he  showed  considerable  agility. 
While  he  has  been  serving  his  second  term,  he  has  ex- 
hibited  all  the  signs  and  movements  of  those  dreadful, 
confirmed  cases  of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’  dance,  which  we 
occasionally  see  in  the  streets,  and  which  never  fail  to 
excite  the  greatest  sympathy.  He  assumed  this  form  of 
disease  while  in  jail  at  Harrisburg,  a  short  time  before  he 
was  admitted  to  this  prison.  Walking  would  appear  to 
be  a  most  difficult  and  complicated  process  to  him,  and  it 
is  apparently  with  the  greatest  exertion  that  he  is  able  to 
make  any  progress,  while  anybody  is  looking  at  him. 
Those  who  have  observed  him  closely,  however,  agree 
that  his  pedestrianism  is  fair  enough  when  he  turns  a 
corner,  and  supposes  himself  to  be  excluded  from  their 
view.  He  was  admitted  November  16th,  1875,  and  has 
diligently  kept  up  his  system  of  deception  ever  since.* 
The  power  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  muscles, 
in  successful  attempts  to  simulate  nervous,  or  musculo- 
nervous  disease,  depends  more  directly  upon  a  full  belief 
in  the  power  of  so  exercising  their  will.  Another  element 
of  success  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  purpose,  and  the 
details  of  carrying  it  out.  In  this  is  the  great  stumbling 
block  of  most  malingerers:  From  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tivity  of  certain  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  it  is  their 


*  An  interesting  case  in  illustration  is  reported  in  the  “  Lancet  ”  for  February 
17th  and  April  13th,  1872. 
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purpose  to  simulate,  the  ordinary  deceiver  is  liable  to  fall 
into  many  and  grave  errors,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
general  course  of  such  a  malady.  Malingering  differs 
much  from  hypochondriasis,  in  that  it  is  not  characterized 
by  extreme  diversity  and  changeability  in  its  appearances, 
which  come  rapidly,  and  as  soon  disappear.  It  is  persist¬ 
ent  in  its  intention,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
knowledge.  Through  long  periods  of  apparent  disorder 
of  the  system  and  intense  suffering,  the  general  integrity 
ol  the  nutritive  process  remains  intact,  unless  indeed,  the 
performer  is  such  an  enthusiast  as  to  carry  injurious 
processes,  such  as  refusal  ol  food,  etc.,  too  far,  because  of 
interested  motives.  These  motives  have  a  general 

o 

tendency  towards  the  procurement  of  a  pardon,  sickness 
being  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  an  appeal  to  the 
sympathy. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
melancholy  and  hypochondriasis,  although  not  to  the 
extent  that  popular  opinion  would  estimate  it,  which  per¬ 
suades  those  affected  to  imagine  their  health  to  be 

o 

seriously  impaired.  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue  the 
physical  condition  is  indeed  at  last  brought  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  ebb  with  the  prostration  of  the  mind. 

Often,  and  in  prison  practice  more  repeatedly  than 
in  any  other,  the  best  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  physician 
are  required  to  determine  that  no  serious  or  well-defined 
disease  exists  among  those  who  apply  to  him  for  aid. 
The  treatment  of  disease  is  by  no  means  his  sole  office. 
The  causes  of  ill  health,  very  generally  the  violation  of 
sanitary  and  hygienic  measures,  must  be  pointed  out  by 
him,  and  such  a  course  of  life  advised  as  will  not  only 
prevent  the  oncoming  of  disease,  but  will  be  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  physical  and  mental  vigor.  To  deny  himself  the 
employment  of  energetic  therapeutics  is  not  less  important 
than  to  make  use  of  them  in  cases  requiring  their  admin¬ 
istration.  Mental  influences  may  effect  much  good  by 
affording  encouragement  to  the  patient,  and  supplying 
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the  stimulus  which  hopefulness  and  a  strengthened  will 
have  been  proved  as  possessing  sometimes  a  curative 
agency  beyond  the  heroic  treatment  with  drugs.  That 
disorders  may  be  produced  by  mental  causes  cannot  be 
denied,*  nor  can  they  be  relieved,  until  despondency  and 
lack  of  resolution  have  been  removed. 

A  common  source  of  disease  is  the  concentration  of 
attention  upon  the  functions  of  the  bocly.f  Persons  who 
are  naturally  inclined  to  hypochondria,  or  who  from  want 
of  occupation  are  unduly  engrossed  in  their  physical  con¬ 
dition,  are  the  ones  to  suffer  most  from  this  cause.  It  has 
been  observed  that  medical  practitioners  are  sometimes 
the  victims  of  maladies,  the  pathology  of  which  they  have 
been  especially  interested  in.  Several  years  ago  an  un¬ 
fortunate  instance  of  this  kind  happened  among  my  own 
acquaintance.  A  promising  young  physician,  who  had 
given  much  time  and  study  to  the  pathological  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  who  had  a 
large  experience  of  its  clinical  history,  became  similarly 
affected,  and  with  fatal  termination.  To  divert  the  mind 
from  the  body  is  therefore  not  less  important  and  difficult, 
than,  in  other  cases,  to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  care 


*  Influence  of  Mind  on  the  Body,  by  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  page  29.  The  In¬ 
tellect  may  excite  ordinary  sensations,  may  suspend  them  altogether  (anaesthesia), 
or  may  induce  excessive  and  morbid  sensations,  ( hyper  eestliesia  and  dyssesthesia). 
The  terse,  hut  comprehensive  expression  of  John  Hunter,  contains  in  a  nutshell 
the  principle  which  underlies  these  phenomena.  “  I  am  confident,  that  I  can  fix 
my  attention  to  any  part  until  I  have  a  sensation  in  that  part.’’''  Muller  expresses 
the  fact  of  the  operation  of  the  ideational  upon  the  sensational  centres  in  equally 
clear  terms :  “  Ideas  do  not  act  merely  on  the  motor  apparatus,  by  which  they  are 
expressed ;  they  as  frequently  affect  the  organs  of  sense,  which  then  present  sen¬ 
sorial  impressions,  or  images  of  the  ideas.”  Among  other  proofs  he  gives  the 
instance  of  a  person’s  teeth  being  set  on  edge,  by  witnessing  another  about  to 
pass  a  sharp  instrument  over  glass  or  porcelain ;  also  the  production  of  shivering 
by  the  mention  of  objects,  which,  if  present,  would  excite  that  sensation;  that 
is,  by  recollective  imagination.  “  I  cannot  think  of  seeing  a  slate  rubbed  with  a 
hard  pencil,”  remarks  Herbert  Spencer,  “without  there  running  through  me  the 
same  thrill  that  actually  seeing  it  produces.” 

f  Attention  directed  to  the  stomach  notably  causes  a  sensation  of  weight, 
aggravating  or  even  originating  dyspepsia.  Discomfort,  a  sense  of  tension,  and 
other  forms  of  sensation  may,  every  one  knows  from  experience,  he  induced  in 
the  several  abdominal  organs. 
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for  an  existing-  ailment.  Among  the  inmates  of  this 
prison  I  have  noticed,  in  several  instances,  that  hypo¬ 
chondria  has  been  caused  by  reading  the  advertisements 
ol  proprietary  medicines.  Brooding  over  the  long  list 
ot  symptoms,  which  these  nostrums  were  declared  to  re¬ 
lieve,  they  have  been  induced  to  believe  themselves 
ailing  and  miserable,  and  it  has  required  much  argument 
to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary. 

Although  the  bodily  condition  is  so  powerfully 
affected  by  diseased  processes  of  the  mind,  the  converse 
is  equally  true.  “Depression  of  mind,”  says  Reid,  “which 
throws  a  dismal  gloom  upon  every  object  of  thought,  may 
proceed  from  the  state  of  the  body.”* 

When  this  morbid  despondency  extends  to  the 
general  tone  of  bodily  sensations,  a  condition  is  produced 
in  the  inferior  stages  of  which,  the  patient  retains  sufficient 
self-control  to  conceal  and  forget  his  condition,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  unhindered  in  his  occupation ;  but  in  the  higher 
degrees  he  becomes  so  absorbed  in  his  bodily  sensations 
as  to  exhibit  it  in  his  appearance  and  conduct.'}'  Some¬ 
times  the  pain  of  a  bodily  disease  suspends  for  a  short 
time  the  mental  distress. J  Mental  apathy  and  inertia 
often  exist  without  any  obvious  disease,  but  they  should 
be  considered  as  generally  denoting  corporeal  ailment. 
Even  insanity  can  sometimes  be  prevented  by  intelligent 
medical  treatment. 

Hhypochondriasis,  a  milder  form  of  insanity,  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  dependent  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  upon  functional  hepatic,  gastric,  or  intestinal 
disorder.  The  hypochondriac  is  peculiar  in  the  import¬ 
ance  he  attaches  to  the  slightest  sign  of  disorder.  Some¬ 
times  the  illusion  is  not  so  much  of  judgment  or  reason 
as  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  Not  unfrequently  the  illu¬ 
sion  leads  to  some  particular  course  of  action,  which  then 
constitutes  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  case. 

Eeicl — Essay  upon  Hypochondriasis, 
f  Ellinger,  page  105. 
j  Rush — On  the  Mind. 
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In  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  a  patient,  laboring 
under  hypocondriasis,  being  able,  by  an  exercise  ot  the 
power  of  volition,  to  control  his  morbid  sensations,  Dr. 
Haindorff justly  observes,  “We  should  have  fewer  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  mind  if  we  could  acquire  more  power  of 
volition,  and  endeavored  by  our  own  energy  to  disperse 
the  clouds  which  rise  within  our  own  horizon :  it  we 
resolutely  tore  the  first  threads  of  the  net  which  gloom 
and  ill-humor  may  cast  about  us,  and  made  an  effort  to 
drive  away  the  melancholy  images  ot  a  morbid  imagina¬ 
tion  by  incessant  occupation.”  * 

Many  years  ago,  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  both  hypochondria  and  malingering  were  en¬ 
couraged  here  by  administering  placebos ,  and  humoring 
whatever  mistaken  fancy  the  patient  may  have  become 
possessed  of.  An  ancient  bottle  of  “  extra  bread  pills  ” 
now  stands  in  a  corner  of  the  dispensary,  as  an  evidence 
of  this.  The  consequence  of  this  practice  was  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  illness,  as  shown  by  the  medical  records, 
far  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates,  than 
there  has  been  at  any  time  since. 

Now  by  the  discouragement  of  imaginary  disease, 
and  by  abstinence  from  the  simulation  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment  in  such  cases,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  general 
health  ot  the  prisoners  has  been  very  perceptibly  im¬ 
proved.  At  the  same  time  I  have  noticed  that  a  patient 
hearing  of  their  supposed  troubles,  together  with  encour¬ 
aging  advice  and  a  favorable  prognosis,  are  most  powerful 
and  efficient  adjuvants  in  promoting  a  speedy  recovery. 
All  the  so  called  medical  almanacs  are  excluded  from 
their  literature,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  such  periodicals 
as  are  much  addicted  to  the  advertisement  of  patent  or 
proprietary  medicines.  Their  recovery  is  assisted,  and 
in  no  insignificant  degree,  by  sometimes  associating  with 
them  a  companion  of  a  healthful  and  cheerful  mental 


*  Dr.  Eeid's  l;  Essay  upon  Hypochondria.” 
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state.  Of  course,  if  the  hypochondriac  should  give 
the  slightest  evidence  of  a  more  serious  mental  derange¬ 
ment,  this  part  of  the  treatment  must  necessarily  be 
omitted,  as  no  risks  are  taken  when  there  is  a  well- 
grounded  suspicion  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  tew  cases  of  insanity ,  most  of  whom  came  here 
with  mental  unsoundness,  partially  or  even  wholly  devel¬ 
oped,  have  not  been  referred  to  in  the  above  remarks. 
It  we  consider  the  commission  of  crime  to  be  in  many 
instances  the  result  of  a  physical  condition  called  neurosis , 
it  is  rather  a  surprise  to  me  that  this  number  is  not  larger 
than  it  is. 

This  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  suggestion 
that  “ they  do  not  go  mad  because  they  are  criminals 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  criminal  career  of 
many,  has  in  itself  been  sufficient  to  occupy  their  morbid 
mental  fancies  with  congenial  employment  which  has 
afforded  an  outlet  by  which  their  unsound  tendencies  are 
set  tree.  The  common  examples  of  this  class  “  are 
scrofulous,  not  seldom  deformed,  with  badly  formed  angu¬ 
lar  heads:  are  stupid,  sullen,  sluggish,  deficient  in  vital 
energy,  sometimes  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  As  a  class, 
they  are  of  mean  and  defective  intellect,  though  exces¬ 
sively  cunning,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  weak-minded 
and  imbecile. "f  These  characteristics  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  accustomed  observer,  and  form  a  most 
interesting  study  to  the  pyschologist,  as  well  as  a  most 
profitable  one  to  the  trained  detective.  The  accounta¬ 
bility  ot  many  ot  this  class  is  a  grave  question  for  jurists 
and  legislators,  and  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  future 
that  will  sooner  or  later  claim  their  most  earnest  attention. 

1  cannot  fulfil  my  duties  towards  you  in  this  report, 
without  calling  your  attention  to  a  very  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  fact  in  reference  to  the  insane  convicts.  The 


"  Henry  MaucMey,  M.  D. 
f  Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D. 
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opponents  of  the  individual  treatment  system  do  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  to  impute  to  it  a  powerful  causa¬ 
tive  influence  in  producing  different  forms  ot  insanity. 

During  the  past  year  eleven  (27)  men  were  sent  here 
with  developed  insanity.  Six  others  were  epileptics;  many 
more  are  registered  as  ol  dull  intellect,  and  many  are 
noted  as  belono-ino^  to  families,  one  or  more  members  ol 
which  have  been  insane,  the  mothers  more  often  than  the 
fathers. 

With  such  material  as  the  above,  and  the  strong 
tendency  that  members  of  the  crime-class  in  general  have 
towards  nervous  diseases  of  every  character,  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  we  should  have  insane  convicts  in  a 
prison  with  a  daily  population  of  over  eleven  hundred 
(1100)  individuals.  And  is  it  not  in  favor  of  the  system 
here  practiced,  that  the  number  ol  insane  is  comparatively 
small.  Those  who  become  insane  in  this  Penitentiary  are 
almost  entirely  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  transmitted 
by  inheritance,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  become  so 
under  any  circumstances,  and  wherever  they  may  chance 
to  be. 

Two  men  developed  this  latent  insanity  during  the 
year.  One  was  an  ordinary  case  of  mania  in  a  young 
man  ;  the  other  was  mania,  tinctured  with  religious  and 
sexual  excitement.  He,  the  latter,  is  about  fifty-five 
years  old,  and  is  imprisoned  here  for  incestuous  fornica¬ 
tion.  He  has  confessed  to  sexual  intercourse  witff  three 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom,  aged  14,  had  a^  child. 
He  has  described  this  part  of  his  career  with  minuteness, 
seems  devoid  of  shame,  and  now  appears  to  be  of  a 
religious  and  sanctified  turn  of  mind.  In  my  opinion  his 
mind  has  never  been  in  a  normal  state,  and  when,  May 
1 8th,  he  broke  out  in  a  violent  maniacal  excitement,  I 
believed  it  was  a  condition  which  we  mi  edit  look  for  here- 

O 

after  without  surprise.  This  attack  subsided  within  ten 
days,  since  which  his  mind  would,  to  a  casual  observer, 
give  no  evidence  of  any  unsoundness.  His  intelligence 
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is  good ;  his  general  health  is  fair,  and  there  was  no 
accountable  reason  for  this  paroxysm,  unless,  indeed,  it 
was  purely  the  result  of  a  natural  tendency.  His  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  contentment  during'  confinement  exclude 
incarceration  as  a  cause. 

Of  the  diseases  of  this  prison,  constipation  and  dys¬ 
pepsia  are  the  most  prevalent.  I  h is  is  owing  to  the 
sedentary  occupation  of  most  of  the  inmates.  Secondary 
and  tertiary  syphilis,  with  their  numerous  sequelae,  are 
the  next  in  frequency.  Because  of  their  temperate  lives 
now ,  they  readily  respond  to  treatment.  A  striking 
incidence  of  the  beneficent  effect  of  medical  treatment,  in 
some  phases  of  syphilitic  disease,  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  8401. 

He  was  received  here  in  June,  1876,  for  larceny. 
He  related  a  history  of  syphilis,  contracted  about  five 
years  before,  since  which  he  has  been  a  sufferer  to  a 
more  or  less  aggravated  extent.  On  May  15th,  1877,  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  with  intense  headache,  fever,  and 
a  concomitant  debility.  His  vision  was  greatly  impaired 
in  the  left  eye  especially.  He  saw  two  objects  when 
looking  at  only  one,  and  when  he  closed  his  eyes,  if 
standing  up,  he  was  unable  to  keep  from  falling.  The 
opthalmoscope  exhibited  a  choked  disk.  The  pain  could 
be  localized.  He  was  incapable  of  prolonged  or  con¬ 
tinued  mental  exercise.  A  diagnosis  of  gummatous 
tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  a  result  of  syphilis,  was 
verified  by  the  treatment.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  large 
doses  (60  to  90  grains  a  day)  produced  a  gradual  but 
steady  amelioration  of  his  symptoms,  and  within,  three 
months  all  traces  of  them  had  disappeared,  and  he  was 
apparently  restored  to  health.  He  has  since  been  an 
industrious  and  efficient  tinsmith,  employed  upon  the 
roofing  of  the  new  blocks  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  fatal  malady  in  every  community,  is  here 
noticed  more  because  of  its  fatality  than  frequency.  Of 
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sixteen  deaths  during  1877,  nine  were  caused  by  phthisis, 
and  what  is  most  interesting,  nearly  all  of  these  could  be 
traced  to  an  hereditary  diathesis,  or  constitutional  heredi¬ 
tary  tendency.* 

Doctor  Henry  Maudsley,  in  his  Responsibility  in 
Mental  Disease ,  says  that  the  “  diseases  from  which  crimi¬ 
nals  suffer,  and  of  which  they  die,  are  chiefly  tubercular 
diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.”  This  he 
charges  to  heredity;  and  the  diseases  of  serious  import 
here  strongly  support  the  above  statement,  as  those  so 
afflicted  almost  entirely  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“  crime-class,”  who  were  born  to  a  life  ot  crime.  Their 
scrofulous  constitutions  find  consumption  a  sort  of  outlet 
in  which  to  discharge  themselves,  when  a  less  fatal  one  is 
not  presented. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  hygiene  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  typhoid  fever. 

No  case  of  the  above  dreadful  disorder  has  occurred 
here  during  the  past  year.  From  October  25th,  1829,  to 
December  31st,  1877,  a  period  of  48  years,  2  months  and 
6  days,  there  have  been  only  9  deaths  from  this  cause. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact,  and  now  very  generally 
known,  that  typhoid  fever  is  caused  by  imperfect 
drainage,  the  presence  of  offal,  or  the  emanations  from 
any  putrefying  mass  of  organic  matter.  The  smell  of 
fresh  faeces  has  no  tendency  to  produce  this  disease. 
Its  almost  entire  absence  from  this  prison  can  therefore 
be  adduced  only  to  the  efficiency  of  the  drainage  and 
ventilation,  and  the  observance  of  cleanliness,  together 
with  the  intelligent  use  of  antiseptics.  It  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  offer  a  comparison  with  the  mortality  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  from  typhoid  fever  for  a  corresponding 
period,  but  they  were  unable,  at  the  Health  Office,  to 
supply  me  with  the  necessary  data. 


*  Some  had  consumption  before  tbey  came  here. 
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From  the  zymotic  diseases,  the  comparative  freedom 
of  the  prison  is  very  noticeable.  “  Of  the  nature  of  the 
virus  ot  contagion,  and  of  the  miasm  of  infection,  the 
hypothesis  now  generally  entertained,  and  which  is, 
perhaps,  most  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge,  is, 
that  the  matter  of  contagion  or  infection,  received  into 
the  blood,  acts  as  a  ferment,  exciting  in  the  blood  certain 
processes  on  the  principle  of  catalysis.  The  grounds  lor 
this  hypothesis  are  the  minute  amount  of  matter  required, 
and  the  occurrence  of  an  interval  of  days  or  weeks 
between  its  introduction  into  the  system,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  morbid  phenomena.  Diseases  supposed  to  be 
thus  produced  are  distinguished  as  zymotic ,  a  term  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Farr.”* 

In  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1875,  a  comparative  view  ot  the 
mortality  from  zymotic  causes,  during  the  past  nine  years, 
is  ohven : 

o 


Diseases. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1876. 

1874. 

1875. 

Typhoid  Fever,  . 

367 

395 

373 

409 

313 

369 

382 

472 

420 

Typhus  Fever, 

138 

108 

49 

69 

37 

35 

31 

26 

21 

Erysipelas,  .  . 

60 

51 

50 

58 

57 

81 

89 

83 

87 

Dysentery,  •  .  . 

154 

153 

90 

82 

97 

79 

81 

50 

78 

Cer.  Sp.  Meningitis, 

102 

54 

36 

39 

44 

128 

246 

7 

to 

83 

Small-pox,  .  .  . 

48 

1 

6 

9 

1879 

2585 

39 

16 

56 

Diphtheria,  .  .  . 

119 

119 

182 

172 

145 

150 

110 

181 

656 

Totals,  .  .  . 

979 

881 

786 

835 

2572 

3427 

978 

910 

1401 

Subjoined  is  a  similar  table  of  mortality  from  the 
same  diseases,  and  during  the  same  time,  transpiring  at 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Even  a  cursory  examination 
wili  show  a  contrast  decidedly  favorable  to  the  latter. 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Austin  Flint, 
M.  D.,  page  97. 
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Diseases. 

18G7. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1871. 

1875. 

Typhoid  Fever,-  .  .  . 

Typhus  Fever, . 

Erysipelas, . 

Dysentery,  .  ... 

Cere.  Spinal  Meningitis, 

Small-pox,  . 

Diphtheria, . 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Totals,  .... 

2 

i 

1 

1 

The  percentage  of  inflammatory  diseases,  such  as 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc.,  is  small,  a  tact  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  atmospheric  humidity,  necessarily  expect¬ 
ed  in  large  buildings  with  solid  walls  of  masonry,  is  well 
controlled  or  counteracted  by  the  method  of  heating — by 
steam  pipes  placed  about  the  periphery  of  each  cell  floor 
— and  by  the  ventilation.  Indeed,  the  dryness  of  the 
cells  in  the  galleries ,  makes  them  very  excellent  and 
fitting  places  for  the  reception  and  favorable  treatment 
of  rheumatics  and  other  invalids. 

The  subject  of  masturbation ,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
very  much  overestimated  as  to  its  importance,  and  the 
influence  it  exerts  upon  the  health  of  this  prison.  By  a 
previous  Report  it  is  shown  that  onanism  does  not  exist 
here  more  frequently  or  in  more  aggravated  degree  than 
in  the  general  community.*  Daily  observation  of  myself 
and  other  officers  has  only  served  to  confirm  the  opinion 
as  to  this  fact.  That  it  was  very  prevalent  here  many 
years  ago  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  the  medical  reports  ol  that  time.  That  it  has 
been  continually  and  steadily  decreasing,  is  undeniable. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  an  improved  physical  tone,  or  to 
moral  influence,  or  to  both  causes  in  harmonious  exist¬ 
ence,  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that  masturbation  is  now 
an  almost  insignificant  question,  as  far  as  it  pertains  to 


*  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
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the  mental  or  physical  health  of  the  prisoners  here  con¬ 
fined.  The  few  cases  that  now  and  then  come  under 
observation  are  sometimes  cured,  sometimes  modified, 
and  sometimes  not  benefittecl  at  all,  by  moral  suasion, 
intimidation,  etc.  The  power  of  medicine  is  exceedingly 
limited  in  combating  the  bad  effects  of  this  habit,  by 
reason  ol  its  inability  to  remove  the  cause. 

Whether  masturbation  is  a  cause  or  effect  of  disease, 
a  post  hoc  ox  propter  hoc,  is  a  question  that  has  received  a 
good  deal  ol  thought,  some  of  which  has  been  well 
digested,  and  some  only  a  jump  at  conclusions  very 
hastily  formed. 

Some  authors  of  eminence  have  not  hesitated  to  give 

o 

a  decided  opinion,  which  has  been  drawn  from  theory 
only,  as  their  opportunities  for  observation  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  necessarily  been  very  limited.  Formerly, 
writers  upon  this  subject  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
cause  ol  both  bodily  and  mental  disease.  So  respectable 
an  authority  as  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  says :  “  lour  cases  of 
madness  occurred  in  my  practice  from  onanism,  within  a 
defined  period  of  lour  years,”  (Rush,  on  the  Mind,  page 
31,)  and  he  further  remarks  that  he  believes  much  misery 
and  youthful  decay  to  be  caused  by  this  pernicious  vice. 

Alibert  and  Tissot,  among  others  in  high  authority, 
have  told  us  of  most  dreadful  results,  utter  destruction  of 
mind  and  body,  the  abolition  of  morality  and  all  sense  of 
honor,  from  indulgence  in  the  solitary  vice.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  many  cases  of  ill  health,  nervous 
diseases,  insanity,  epilepsy  and  chorea,  should  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  onanism  and  its  concomitant  seminal  weak¬ 
ness.  In  his  clinical  lectures  and  essays,  Sir  James  Paget 
remarks :  “  Practiced  frequently,  by  the  very  young, 

masturbation  is  likely  to  produce  exhaustion,  effeminacy, 
oversensitiveness  and  nervousness ;  just  as  equally  fre¬ 
quent  copulation  at  the  same  age  would  probably  produce 
them.”  Now  masturbation  is  generally  met  with  between 
puberty  and  adolescence,  and  if  a  young  man  becomes 
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“  exhausted,  effeminate  and  oversensitive  ”  by  its  practice , 
is  it  not  manifestly  absurd  to  say  he  indulged  in  it  because 
he  was  naturally  of  a  nervous  temperament.  Many 
authorities  seem  to  be  rather  undecided  in  their  opinions. 

I  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  46th  Report  to  this  effect. 
“  Masturbation  operates  as  a  cause  per  se  of  weak-mind¬ 
edness,  but  its  practice  is,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes , 
often  I  may  say,  a  symptom  of  the  mental  weakness.” — 
David  Nicholson,  M.  D.,  The  Morbid  Psychology  of 
Criminals.  “  Masturbation  is  sometimes  due  to  disease, 
and  may  be  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  cerebellum, 
etc.” — Deslandes,  De  l’Onanism,  etc. 

Several  English  writers  of  note  believe  the  habit  to 
be  occasioned  by  disease,  and  manifested  as  a  symptom. 
To  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect  is  obviously  so 
difficult  a  matter,  that  those  who  have  only  witnessed  it 
in  private  practice,  or  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  should  be 
most  wary  in  giving  a  positive  opinion.  Dr.  J.  W. 
White,  who  has  written  so  ably  upon  this  subject,  says: 

“  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cases,  the  opportunities  for  intelligent  and 
discriminating  observation  under  such  circumstances 
(prison  practice)  are  more  frequent  than  in  insane 
asylums,  where  at  the  time  the  subject  comes  under  pro¬ 
fessional  care,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
cause  and  effect,  where  the  previous  history  must  be 
relied  upon  to  determine  whether  the  mental  disease  pre¬ 
ceded  the  vice,  or  the  vice  the  disease  ;  and  where  even 
that  history  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt  or  conjecture.” 

Dr.  W.  Darrach,  an  observer  of  much  acuteness, 
and  at  one  time  the  medical  officer  of  this  prison,  in  the 
10th  Annual  Report,  says:  “Two  years’  observation 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  cases  of  mental  disorder 
occurring  in  this  Penitentiary,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
of  short  duration,  curable,  and  caused  by  masturbation, 
and  are  mostly  among  the  colored  prisoners.  By  mas¬ 
turbation,  the  physical  energies  of  the  cerebri  are  dimin- 
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ished,  whilst  those  ot  the  cerebelli  are  morbidly  augmented, 
so  that  with  the  incoherence  which  characterizes  dementia, 
there  exists  also  erroneous  perceptions,  and  a  manifesta¬ 
tion,  more  or  less  violent,  of  ungoverned  passions. 

No.  661  became  first  irritable,  obstinate  and  violent  from 
masturbation,  then  monomaniac,  and  after  becoming 
fatally  consumptive,  recovered  his  mind.  .  The  less 
intelligent  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  the  colored ,  during 
the  early  period  of  their  imprisonment,  practice  excessive 
masturbation,  doubtless  owing  to  their  recent  separation 
from  all  the  low  forms  of  sensuality,  to  which,  in  the 
community,  they  were  slaves  ;  from  which,  however,  they 
became  gradually  weaned  by  the  regular  six  days  profit¬ 
able  labor,  and  Sabbath  rest,  and  gospel  ministry  of  their 
separate  imprisonment.” 

Although  eminent  psychologists  have  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  inclining  towards  its  etiology, 
arising  from  a  morbid  organic  or  functional  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  the  body  in  general,  yet  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  a  fairer  way  of  looking  at  the 
question  would  be  to  attribute  both  to  masturbation  and 
to  disease  a  strong  influence,  perhaps  equally  in  both, 
upon  each  other.  1  have  seen  cases  that  would  seem  to 
bear  this  out  with  much  clearness. 

8485,  lunatic,  excessive  masturbater;  has  no  heredi¬ 
tary  proclivities  to  insanity.  He  is  perhaps  as  fair  a  case 
as  can  be  cited  in  reference  to  onanism,  as  a  cause  of  his 
depraved  mental  condition  and  physical  anaemia. 

6815,  delights  in  the  solitary  vice,  but  is  apparently 
not  materially  injured  by  it.  His  bodily  health  is  good, 
and  his  mind  is  rather  better  developed  than  it  is  in 
people  of  his  class  of  life.  He  is  bright,  cheerful  and 
intelligent. 

The  above  would  seem  to  show  that  masturbation 
is  not  always  caused  by  disease.  T  he  next  three  cases, 
however,  clearly  indicates  its  origin,  from  a  previously 
unhealthy  condition. 
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8148-  black,  insane,  onanist.  Marked  physical  de¬ 
bility.  Has  never  possessed  a  healthy  mental  equilibrium. 

7805,  died  of  phthisis.  His  history  denotes  a  can¬ 
cerous  cachexia  upon  his  father’s  side.  Masturbation 
was  the  exciting  cause  oi  his  death. 

The  next  and  last  case  1  shall  mention  is  not  so  clear. 
7895,  was  admitted  in  good  health.  Mental  condition 
doubtful.  No  hereditary  history  of  mental  disease.  He 
was  shortly  observed  to  be  a  confirmed  onanist,  and  now 
his  bodily  health  is  much  depreciated,  and  his  mental 
condition  decidedly  “cranky,”  as  they  express  it  here. 

I  have  selected  these  illustrations  from  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  habitual  onanists  in  this  prison, 
believing  them  to  be  fair  examples  of  their  kind.  Most 
of  them  were  convicted  for  crimes  against  property,  not 
of  person. 

That  masturbation  causes  disease,*  and  is  caused  by 
disease,  there  is  not  any  reasonable  room  for  doubt. 
They  operate  upon  each  other.  If  either  has  a  predomi¬ 
nating  influence,  I  am  disposed  to  place  that  domination 
to  the  account  of  masturbation.  The  natural  desire  for 
the  sex  innate  in  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  clearly 
indicates  a  natural  propensity  for  its  gratification.  Dr. 
Jacobi,  of  New  York,  has  published  instances  of  its  indul¬ 
gence  by  children,  and  to  this  cause  charges  many  of  the 
evils  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  This  being  the  case, 
why  should  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  seek  for  other 
reasons  for  its  practice,  and  reasons  which  are  not  by 
any  means  as  plausible. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  tew  statements,  from 
observations  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  form,  from 

*  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  is  “  forced  to  adopt  the  view  that  urethral  stricture,  as 
well  as  hyperesthesia,  is  an  essential  lesion  of  masturbation.” — Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter,  May  5th,  1877.  Of  nineteen  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethral, 
he  attributes  fifteen  to  masturbation,  and  four  to  gonorrhoea.  Now  it  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  stricture  is  a  frequent  cause  of  cystites,  or  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  and  also  causes  inflammatory  disease  of  the  kidneys.  This  makes 
onanism  the  primary  source  of  many  diseases  of  this  kind,  being  only  one  remove 
from  the  exciting  cause. 
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professional  contact  with  a  large  number  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  of  this  city,  both  in  hospital  and  private 
practice,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  among  the  inmates 
ot  this  prison.  That  environment  and  education  are  also 
accountable  for  self-abuse,  or  abstinence  from  it,  is  as 
true  as  its  accountability  for  temperance  or  intemperance, 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Those  who  have  been 
subjected  from  childhood  to  the  refining  influences  of 
morality  and  religion  are  not  of  the  wood  from  which 
onanists  are  hewn.  This  is  more  especially  true  if  these 
good  influences  have  been  at  work  upon  several  previous 
generations.  For  this  reason  we  find  the  prevalence  of 
this  vice  to  preponderate  among  the  lowest  strata  of 
society.  In  addition  to  the  evil  environment,  to  which 
they  know  no  repugnance,  because  of  an  ignorance  of 
anything  better,  these  unfortunate  people  have  too  often 
to  bear  the  dreadful  weight  of  an  hereditary  diathesis. 
Inherited  sensuality,  unrestricted  by  careful  moral  training, 
is  as  sure  to  reveal  itself  in  this  form  of  vice,  or  in  exces¬ 
sive  fornication,  as  the  powerful  operation  of  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  crime  is  sure  to  bear  its  evil  fruits. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  CONDITION 
Of  the  556  Convicts  received  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION.  MENTAL  CONDITION. 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Abscess, . 

1 

.18 

Insane,  .  .  .  . 

....  11 

1.98 

Asthma, . 

1 

.18 

Dull,  .  .  .  .  . 

....  10 

1.79 

Bronchitis, . 

3 

.54 

Poor,  .  .  .  . 

....  3 

.54 

Cardiac  disease,  .... 

3 

.54 

Weak,  .  .  .  . 

....  6 

1.07 

Delicate, . 

11 

1.98 

Good,  .  .  .  . 

94.62 

Epilepsy, . 

6 

1.07 

Flesh-wound  of  scalp, 

1 

.18 

Fair, . 

35 

6.29 

Pregnancy, . 

1 

'  .18 

Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis, 

86 

15.47 

Gravel, . 

1 

.18 

Hemorrhoids,  ..... 

3 

.54 

Hernia,  . 

3 

.54 

Kidney  disease,  .... 

1 

.18 

Malarial  Disease,  .  .  . 

1 

.18 

Phthisis,  predisposed,  . 

6 

1.07 

Phthisis, . 

7 

1.25 

Rheumatism, . 

2 

.36 

Scrofula, . 

3 

.54 

Sunstroke, . 

1 

.18 

Subject  to  cerebral  disease,  1 

.18 

Poor, . 

9 

1.62 

Good,  . 

370 

66.57 

556 

100.00 

556 

100.00 

RECAPITULATION. 


No.  Pr.  ct. 

Received  in  good  physical  health, .  370  66.57 

Received  in  impaired  physical  health, .  186  33.43 


556  100.00 
No.  Pr.  ct. 

Received  in  good  mental  health, .  526  94.62 

Received  in  impaired  mental  health, .  30  5.38 


556  100.00 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITION 
Of  tile  427  Convicts,  discharged  during  the  year  1877, 

AS  ADMITTED.  AS  DISCHARGED. 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Asthma, . 

3 

.70 

Heart  disease, . 

i 

.23 

Bronchitis, . 

1 

.23 

Phthisis, . 

10 

2.34 

Catarrh, . 

5 

1.17 

Pneumonia, . 

i 

.23 

Doubtful . 

3 

.70 

Syphilis, . 

i 

.23 

Delicate,  .  .  ... 

32 

7.50 

Cancer, . . 

i 

.23 

Fair, . 

40 

9.38 

Stricture  of  Urethra,  -  - 

i 

.23 

Phthisis, . 

2 

.46 

Hypochondriac,  .... 

i 

.23 

“  predisposed,  .  . 

5 

1.17 

Fair, . 

21 

4.92 

Poor, . 

O 

O 

.70 

Suicide, . 

1 

.23 

Rheumatism, . 

1 

.23 

Asphyxia. . 

1 

.23 

Syphilis, . 

5 

1.17 

Poor, . 

8 

1.89 

Scrofula, . 

1 

.23 

Good,  . 

380 

89.01 

Moderate,  . 

3 

.70 

Good,  . 

75.66 

427 

100.00 

427 

100.00 

RECAPIT 

ELATION. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Received  iu  good  health, 

323 

75.66 

Discharged  in  good  health, 

380 

89.01 

“  impaired  health, 

104 

24.34 

“  impaired  health 

31 

7.26 

Deaths, . 

15 

3.51 

Suicide, . 

1 

.23 

427 

100.00 

427 

100.00 

MENTAL  CONDITION 
Of  the  427  Convicts  discharged  during  the  year  1877, 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Insane, . 

1 

.23 

Insane, .  2 

.46 

Dull, . 

9 

2.10 

Dull, .  2 

.46 

Weak,  ........ 

7 

1.65 

Weak, .  11 

2.57 

Fair, . 

7 

1.65 

Fair,  .  . . 16 

3.76 

Doubtful, . 

i 

.23 

Good,  . 396 

92.75 

Poor,  ......... 

3 

.70 

Imbecile, . 

2 

.46 

GrOO(l,  . 

397 

92.98 

427 

100.00 

427 

100.00 

RECAPITULATION. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Received  in  good  health, 

397 

92.98 

Discharged  in  good  health,  396 

92.75 

“  impaired  health, 

30 

7.02 

“  impaired  health,  30 

7.02 

Died,  .  1 

.23 

427 

100.00 

427 

100.00 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITION 
Of  the  1533  Convicts  confined  dnring  the  year  1877. 

AS  ADMITTED.  AS  DISCHARGED. 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Abscess, . 

1 

.06 

Abscess, . 

8 

.52 

Asthma, . 

2 

.13 

Asthma, . 

4 

.26 

Bronchitis, . 

i 

.06 

Arthritis, . 

2 

.13 

Cardiac  disease,  .... 

3 

.20 

Cystitis, . 

i 

.06 

Cystitis, . 

1 

.06 

Cardiac  disease,  .  .  . 

9 

.59 

Necrosis,  ....... 

1 

.06 

Debility, . 

1 

.06 

Phthisis . 

14 

.89 

Epilepsy, . 

3 

.20 

Eheumatism, . 

1 

.06 

Flesh  wounds,  .... 

3 

.20 

Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis, 

113 

7.38 

Fever,  Remittent,  .  . 

i 

.06 

Scrofula, . 

2 

.13 

Fever,  Ephemeral,  .  . 

i 

.06 

Wounds, . 

2 

.13 

Flesh  wound  of  scalp, 

i 

.06 

Delicate, . 

ii 

.72 

Gravel, . 

i 

.06 

Epilepsy, . 

3 

.20 

Hemorrhoids,  .... 

2 

.13 

Fair, . 

35 

2.30 

Hernia, . 

9 

.13 

Pregnancy, . 

i 

.06 

Keratitis, . 

3 

.20 

Gravel, . 

i 

.06 

Malarial  disease,  .  .  . 

.  12 

.78 

Hemorrhoids, . 

3 

.20 

Necrosis,  . 

2 

.13 

Hernia, . 

3 

.20 

Pneumonia, . 

.13 

Impaired, . 

1 

.06 

Phthisis, . 

.  32 

2.08 

Kidney  disease,  .  .  . 

1 

.06 

Paraplegia, . 

1 

.06 

Malarial  Disease,  .  .  . 

1 

.06 

Pleuritis, . 

2 

.13 

Subject  to  cerebral  disease,  1 

.06 

Rheumatism,  .... 

i 

.06 

Sunstroke, . 

1 

.06 

Scrofula, . 

2 

.13 

Poor,  . 

112 

7.32 

Synovitis, . 

i 

.06 

Hepatitis, . 

1 

.06 

Scurvy, . 

i 

.06 

Bullet  in  foot,  .... 

1 

.06 

Paronychia, . 

3 

.20 

Good, . 

1216 

79.36 

Influenza, . 

1 

.06 

Dementia,  . 

1 

.06 

Conyza, . 

1 

.06 

Tonsilitis, . 

.33 

Chancre, . 

3 

.20 

Carbuncle, . 

1 

.06 

Syphilis,  ' . 

.59 

Tape-worm, . 

1 

.06 

Dropsy,  . 

1 

.06 

Asphyxia, . 

1 

.06 

Eczema, . 

2 

.13 

Dysentery, . 

4 

.26 

Acute  mania,  .... 

2 

.13 

Haemoptysis,  .... 

4 

.26 

Catarrh,  . 

.  28 

1.83 

Good, . 

.  1368 

89.31 

1533 

100.00 

1533 

100.00 
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No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Introduced  in  good  health 

79.36 

Confined  in  good  health, 

Sick,  cured  and  relieved, 

51 

3.32 

Sick,  under  treatment,  . 

3 

.20 

I  tenths, . 

1.03 

Increase  of  good  health, 

9.92 

MENTAL  CONDITION 

Of  the  1533  Convicts  confined  during  the  year  1877. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Insane, . 

18 

1.17 

Insane, . 

.  10 

1.03 

Feeble-minded,  .  .  .  . 

1 

.00 

Poor, . 

3 

.20 

Weak, . 

48 

3.13 

Dull, . 

.  48 

3.13 

Doubtful, . 

6 

.39 

Weak, . 

.  40 

3.00 

Dull, . 

43 

2.80 

Feeble-minded,  .  . 

1 

.06 

Unsound, . 

4 

.26 

Doubtful, . 

6 

.39 

Poor, . 

O 

6 

.20 

Unsound, . 

4 

.26 

Imbecile, . 

i 

.00 

Imbecile, . 

1 

.06 

Good, . 

1409 

91.93 

Good,  . 

1408 

91.87 

1533 

100.00 

1533 

100.00 

TABLE 
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During  the  past  year  there  were  sixteen  deaths. 
Two  of  these  were  from  causes  uninfluenced  in  any  way 
by  the  hygienic  or  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison.  The 
first  was  suicide  by  hanging,  and  the  second  was  sudden 
asphyxia,  or  strangulation.  Including  these  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  percentage  of  the  yearly  mortality,  and  taking 
into  account  the  different  ratio  of  annual  populations,  I 
find  the  percentage  for  1877  to  be  smaller  than  that  of 
former  years.  The  table  attached  will  make  this  apparent, 
and  is  calculated  for  the  years  1870-7,  inclusive. 


• 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Population,  . 

953 

911 

840 

854 

896 

1056 

1267 

1533 

Mortality,  .  . 

12 

15 

13 

15 

12 

11 

15 

17 

Percentage,  . 

1.26 

1.64 

1.55 

1.75 

1.35 

1.04 

1.18 

1.03 

No.  8602,  died  o {phthisis pulmonalis ,  or  consumption. 
She  was  admitted  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

No.  7652,  died  of  tertiary  syphilis,  probably  having 
a  gummatous  tumor  of  the  brain. 

No.  7477,  died  ol  mitral  disease  of  the  heart. 

No.  8211,  died  of  pneumonia ,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Nos.  8016  and  S082,  died  of  consumption.  They 
were  in  a  dying  condition  when  I  first  saw  them.  Their 
history  showed  a  marked  hereditary  diathesis. 

No.  7890,  died  of  consumption,  commencing  as 
pneumonia  of  apex. 

Die  death  ol  8603  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  and 
accidental  occurrences  which  may  happen  at  any  moment 
among  persons  possessed  of  good  and  even  robust  health, 
with  as  much  likelihood  as  among  those  not  so  constituted. 
It  therefore  has  no  value  as  an  indicator  of  health  or  dis¬ 
ease  in  any  given  locality.  The  circumstances  are  as 
follows:  On  the  31st  ol  August,  C.  G.,  aged  22  years, 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  apparently  perfect  health.  His 
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physique  was  unusually  good,  and  he  had  shown  no  signs 
ol  disease  whatever  at  any  time  during  his  imprisonment. 
He  was  suddenly  seized  with  asphyxia ,  or  strangulation, 
arose  from  his  seat  making  wild  gesticulations,  with  an 
appearance  ol  marked  distress,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  I 
saw  him  almost  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  when  he  was  apparently  lifeless,  having  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  the  pulse  imperceptible.  His  color  was  a 
livid  blue,  indicating  a  carbonized  condition  of  the  blood. 
1  he  lacies  of  death  was  too  clearly  evident,  and  the 
necessity  of  active  interference  most  urgent.  The  cause 
of  the  asphyxia  was  supposed  to  be  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  or  larynx.  A  spasm  of  the 
larynx  always  relaxes  before  it  produces  death.  An  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  larynx  failed  to  detect  any  ioreign 
substance,  and  because  of  the  alarming-  and  extreme  vital 
depression,  any  prospect  whatever  of  relief  could  only  be 
afforded  by  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  Making  a 
vertical  median  incision  from  the  bottom  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  downwards,  I  divided  three  of  the  tracheal  rings, 
and  inserted  an  extemporized  canula.  The  hemorrhage 
was  trifling  in  quantity.  Artificial  respiration  was  then 
induced,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  begin  to  breathe,  at  first  with  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  and  then  with  regularity.  His  skin 
shortly  resumed  its  natural  color,  and  his  pulse  became 
strong  and  full.  He  lived  for  two  hours,  but  never 
regained  consciousness. 

The  post-mortem  examination  did  not  reveal  any 
tracheal,  or  laryngeal  obstruction.  The  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  were  in  normal  condition.  The  brain 
and  spinal  chord  were  not  examined.  Death  occurred 
from  coma,  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  arrest  of 
the  respiratory  functions  to  some  latent  affection  ot  the 
medulla  oblongata,  causing  a  suspension  of  the  reflex 
power  by  which  these  movements  are  sustained.  The 
embarrassment  of  respiration  was  disproportionate  to  the 
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disturbance  of  circulation,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  above  as  the  cause  of  these  phenomena. 

No.  7805,  died  of  consumption,  after  a  confinement 
of  2  years,  8  months  and  1 1  days.  The  record  of  his 
examination,  upon  admission,  is  as  follows :  Physical 
health  fair,  with  the  exception  ol  a  “bad  cold."  Mental 
health,  dull.  Hereditary  disease  of  family,  cancer.  Had 
a  chancre  and  bubo  six  years  before  he  came  here,  and 
has  been  more  or  less  ailing  since  that  time.  The  aittopsy. 
made  twelve  hours  after  death,  showed  a  large  cavity  in 
the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  filled  with  pus,  the  product  of  a 
tuberculous  abscess.  The  upper  lobes  of  both  lungs  were 
extensively  infiltrated  with  small  discharging  vomicae.  A 
circumscribed  pleuritic  adhesion  on  the  right  side,  demon¬ 
strated  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy  some  years 
ago.  He  was  an  excessive  masturbater,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  his  demise  to  have  been  has¬ 
tened  by  this  evil  practice.  Consumption  was  a  fitting 
legacy  of  the  cancerous  condition  of  which  his  father 
died;  and  with  this  inherited  diathesis,  it  was  sure  to 
follow  his  subsequent  career  of  dissipation. 

No.  7108,  black,  male,  aged  34,  died  of  consumption, 
after  an  incarceration  of  5  years,  8  months  and  8  days. 
Upon  admission  he  had  primary  syphilis,  and  was  intem¬ 
perate  in  his  habits.  About  two  years  ago,  pulmonary 
hemorrhao-e  commenced  after  an  harrassino-  couoh.  The 
expectoration  changed  from  a  mucous  to  a  muco-purulent 
character,  followed  by  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  a 
progressive  emaciation.  Haemoptysis  was  frequent,  but 
not  profuse,  and  easily  checked.  Suddenly,  at  4  a.  m., 
September  23d,  blood  began  to  literally  well  up  in  his  air 
passages,  and  drowned  him  within  a  few  minutes.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  ruptured  blood-vessel. 

No.  8372,  died  of  consumption,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  1  year,  4  months  and  22  days.  He  was  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease  when  he  came  here. 


No.  8S37,  died  of  acute  phthisis,  or  galloping  con¬ 
sumption.  He  was  serving  a  second  term  here. 

No.  S782,  died  ot  consumption,  acute  in  character. 

No.  8644,  27  years  old.  Committed  suicide  by 
hanging.  This  occurred  in  April. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  above  remarks  to  convey 
to  you  my  impressions  from  some  ot  the  observations  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  making. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

COMEGYS  PAUL,  M.  D. 

Resident  Physician. 


January  1st,  1878. 


Moral  Instructor’s  Report 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 

State  Penitentiary  for  the 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen  : 

The  close  of  the  year  calls  for  a  condensation  of  the 
several  monthly  reports  offered  statedly  for  your  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  tabulated  form  here  presented  will  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  services  rendered.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
skeleton,  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed 
cannot  be  put  upon  paper. 


MONTHS. 

© 

©- 

°  ©' 
g  OQ 

*43  O 

O 

Visits  for 

Moral  Instruction. 

zn 

’cn 

©  s 

t£  , 

<< 

Sabbath  Services. 

|  | 

g>  § 

pH 

January, . 

1016 

1065 

1.04 

30 

4000 

February, . 

104J 

1103 

1.05 

30 

4172 

March, . 

1029 

1086 

1.05 

30 

4116 

April, . 

1019 

1079 

1.09 

38 

4076 

May, . 

1045 

1115 

1.06 

30 

4080 

June, . 

1049 

1104 

1.08 

30 

2000 

July,  . 

1029 

1077 

1.05 

37 

2116 

August, . 

1033 

550 

0.53 

33 

2000 

September,  . . 

1131 

581 

0.49 

30 

2024 

October, . 

1084 

1130 

1.04 

30 

4336 

November, . 

1069 

1128 

1.05 

30 

4276 

December, .  . 

1125 

1143 

1.01 

37 

4500 

Totals, . 

12161 

11.54 

385 

41696 

J 
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The  overcrowded  condition  of  our  prison  has  com¬ 
pelled  me  of  necessity  to  make  my  visits  short,  and  at 
the  door  ot  the  cell,  except  in  such  cases  as  called  for 
special  attention. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Sabbath  services,  and  daily  visitations,  have  been  received 
in  a  spirit  indicating  a  desire  for  mental  and  moral  im¬ 
provement. 

Each  convict  has  been  treated  as  a  man — morally 
accountable  for  his  conduct,  endowed  with  capabilities  for 
improvement,  and  held  responsible  at  the  bar  of  social 
life  lor  his  behavior.  Appeals  thus  made  to  their  better 
nature  have,  in  many  instances,  produced  marked  and 
satisfactory  results. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  our  system  of 
moral  appliances  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the 
crowded  condition  ol  the  prison.  Where  two  or  mord 
convicts  are  placed  in  the  same  cell,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  hold  satisfactory  and  effective  interviews  on  the  subject 
of  morals  and  religion.  While  this  is  to  be  regretted,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  worst  feature  ol  the  crowding  process. 

A  large  proportion  ol  the  prison  population  come  to 
us  mere  lads,  or  in  early  manhood,  and  generally  on  a 
first  conviction.  These  are  of  necessity  associated  with 
others  who  have  been  thoroughly  educated  in  crime,  and 
have  served  term  after  term  in  prison,  until  they  have 
become  indifferent,  both  to  crime  and  penalty. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  impress  even  the  young,  who  are  mere  novices  in 
crime,  with  higher  views  ol  law  and  order,  and  thereby 
draw  them  away  from  the  fascinations  of  a  criminal  life. 
Indeed,  their  association  with  older  and  more  experienced 
criminals  elves  them  such  a  thorough  education  in  crime, 
before  their  term  of  service  expires,  that  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  make  good  citizens  of  them  when  released. 

The  idea  that  the  executive  officer  ol  a  prison  such 
as  this  can  make  proper  assortment,  selection  and  asso- 
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ciation  immediately  on  the  reception  of  convicts,  is  to 
suppose  him  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  insight  into 
crime  tendency  and  character. 

Before  a  suitable  classification  can  be  made  the 
mere  novice  in  crime  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  become  familiar  with  the  lile  and 
adventures  of  his  cell  mates,  who  are  too  frequently  con¬ 
firmed  criminals. 

Reconvictions  have  become  much  more  frequent, 
since  we  have  been  compelled  to  place  two  and  three 
prisoners  in  the  same  cell.  Out  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  '  (556)  convicts  received  during  the  past  year, 
sixty-six  (66)  were  reconvictions  to  this  prison — about 
twelve  (12)  per  cent.;  and  these  have  served  from  one 
to  three,  or  more  terms.  This  percentable  increase  of 
reconvictions  is  doubtless  owinor  to  the  gradual  associa- 
tion  of  our  population. 

As  we  are  now  situated  the  convicts  have  no  privacy 
whatever,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  opportunity 
for  individual  visitation  for  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
or  even  private  devotions.  Such  a  state  of  things  para¬ 
lyzes  our  efforts,  and  thwarts  the  end  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Pennsylvania,  or  separate  system. 

The  advantages  of  the  separate  system  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here  ;  they  have  been  conceded  by  the  best 
penal  scientists,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and 
elaborately  set  forth  in  the  Reports  of  this  Institution 
from  year  to  year.  It  would  seem  therefore  strange  that 
the  Legislative  department  of  State  should  become  in¬ 
different  to  an  interest  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
and  fail,  short  of  a  half  century,  to  make  provision  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  work  so  well  begun.  Give  this  system 
a  fair  trial,  and  the  commonwealth  will  be  amply  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  restoration  of  the  wayward  and  law-breaking 
classes  to  industry  and  social  order. 

In  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  prison,  the 
library  becomes  ol  great  utility.  It  furnishes  a  rare  op- 
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portunity  for  mental  culture  to  a  class  of  men,  who  have 
hitherto  paid  but  little  attention  to  books.  It  changes  the 
current  of  their  thoughts,  and  gives  them  new  ideas  of 
men,  and  the  business  of  every  day  life. 

Each  cell  being  supplied  with  gas,  after  the  work  of 
the  day  is  over,  the  prisoner  can  occupy  his  evenings  with 
entertaining  or  useful  reading.  Work  during  the  day 
makes  the  library  books  a  luxury  at  night. 

Most  of  our  inmates  come  from  the  idle  classes,  the 
busy  and  industrious  rarely  ever  fall  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  To  keep  such  in  idleness,  while  they  are  in  prison, 
would  be  to  perpetuate  a  class  of  depredators  on  society. 
Work  is  therefore  resorted  to  as  the  great  reformatory 
agent,  and  also  as  a  disciplinary  means  of  developing  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities.  Simply  to  deprive 
an  indolent  man  of  his  liberty,  and  allow  him  to  live  in 
idleness,  would  be  to  enervate,  and  possibly  unfit  him  for 
employment. 

The  crime-classes,  however,  cannot  be  induced  to 
labor  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty,  their  views  of  moral 
obligation  are  too  weak.  Therefore,  enforced  labor 
becomes  a  necessity,  and  is  legitimately  an  element  of 
punishment  when  so  used.  Our  prison  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  ordinary  trade  employments,  and 
facilities  for  trade  instruction,  in  several  leading  branches 
of  mechanical  industry.  The  apt  generally  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  some  handicraft,  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves  honestly.  Habits  of 
industry  and  self-reliance,  thus  inculcated  while  under 
restraint,  do  much  as  a  means  of  restoration  to  proper 
association,  and  give  a  strong  impetus  to  well-doing. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  our  annual  reports,  that  neither 
social  position  nor  the  average  education  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  keep  men  from  crime.  The  constitutionally 
idle  in  all  classes  of  society  fill  our  penitentiaries  and 
prisons  with  such  as  commit  crimes  against  property. 
The  boy  that  has  been  taught  to  blend  work  with  school, 
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is  most  likely  to  make  the  best  specimen  of  a  man  ;  and 
will  rarely  be  found  in  the  criminal  classes.  If  the  mere 
boys,  who  are  sent  yearly  to  this  prison  for  trivial  offences, 
could  be  put  under  restraint  at  a  trade  or  farm  school, 
many  of  them  might  be  cured  of  their  crime  tendencies 
before  they  reached  manhood,  and  thus  be  saved  from  a 
life  of  crime,  which  is  too  often  the  result  of  imprisonment 
in  youth. 

CHUECH  RELATIONS. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  statement  of  church 
relations,  given  below,  is  not  of  the  parties  themselves, 
but  of  their  parents.  But  few  of  them  claim  to  have  had 
any  immediate  or  practical  union  with  either  Protestant 
or  Catholic  church.  They  were  living  independently  of 
church  authority,  and  outside  of  moral  restraint. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  (556)  received,  I 
find,  according  to  their  own  statements,  that  the  parental 


church  relations  tabulate: 

No.  Pr.  ct. 

Protestant  denominations  and  such  as  had  no  church  relations,  387  69.60 

And  Roman  Catholic, .  169  30.39 


556 

SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

In  this  table  I  give  the  data  collated  from  the  most 
careful  examination  that  could  be  made  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Many  of  those  who  say  they  have  attended 
Sabbath-school  do  not  know  the  Ten  Commandments, 
The  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  The  Apostle’s  Creed  ;  nor  can 
they  tell  where  these  are  to  be  found. 


No.  Pr.  ct. 

Attended  Sabbath  School, .  245  44.06 

Did  not  attend, .  311  55.75 

556 


HOME  CULTURE. 

From  the  best  information  obtained  by  careful 
inquiry,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  few  of  those  who 
become  inmates  of  the  prison  have  ever  had  any  special 
oversight  by  parents  or  guardians.  Even  convicts  have 
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the  virtue  of  being  reticent  in  regard  to  the  faults  of  their 
parents ;  consequently,  the  conditions  of  childhood  are 
difficult  to  reach.  Those  received  during  the  year  may 
be  tabulated  thus : 


No. 

Good  Home  Culture,  .  171 

Neglected, . .  385 


Pr.  ct. 

30.75 

68.70 


556 


EDUCATION. 


Even  a  slight  inquiry  into  the  educational  attainments 
of  those  who  come  to  us  as  convicts,  will  show  how  little 
is  accomplished  by  our  common  school  system  as  now 

conducted.  Those  noted  in  the  following-  table  as  mod- 

<_> 

erately  well  educated,  have  but  the  rudiments  of  reading 
and  arithmetic,  and  those  noted  very  poor  are  but  little 
above  the  illiterate.  Those  received  during  the  year  are 
tabulated  thus : 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Education 

good, . . 

. •  9 

01.07 

U 

moderately  good, . 

. 212' 

39.92 

a 

very  poor, . 

.  249 

44.78 

U 

illiterate, . 

.  86 

15.46 

556 

SOCIAL  HABITS. 

Intoxicating  drinks,  as  an  excitant  to  crime  against 
persons,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  crime  of  almost 
every  convict  of  that  class  in  this  Penitentiary.  In  every 
case  of  manslaughter,  or  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  convict  has  stated  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  committed  the 
crime.  And  from  the  statements  of  those  who  drank,  or 
got  drunk  occasionally,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that 
their  drinking  habits  led  them  into  habits  of  idleness  and 
bad  associations.  Those  received  during  the  year  are 
tabulated  thus : 


Did  not  use  intoxicants, 
Drank  occasionally,  .  • 
Intemperate, . 


No. 

83 

333 

140 


Pr.  ct. 

14.92 

59.89 

25.17 


556 
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HEREDITARY  MORAL  QUALITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

ATTAINMENTS. 

An  earnest  inquiry  into  the  psychological  status  of 
those  received  during  the  year  has  led  me  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  and  classification : 

o 


Clear  views  of  moral  obligations, 

Moral  force  weak, . 

Moral  force  wanting, . 


CLEAR  VIEWS  OF  MORAL  OBLIGATION 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (127)  who 
seemed  to  have  clear  views  of  moral  obligation,  their 
education  was  noted  thus  : 


Good,  .  . 
Fair,  .  . 
Poor,  .  . 
Illiterate, 


MORAL  FORCE  WEAK. 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  (249)  who  gave 
evidence  of  weak  moral  force,  their  education  was  noted 
thus  : 


Good,  .  . 
Fair,  .  . 
Poor,  .  . 
Illiterate, 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

127 

22.84 

249 

26.78 

180 

32.37 

556 

>N. 

(127) 

who 

ition, 

their 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

6 

01.07 

84 

15.10 

35 

06.29 

2 

00.35 

127 

who 

gave 

was  : 

noted 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

2 

00.35 

80 

14.38 

128 

23.02 

39 

07.01 

249 

MORAL  FORCE  WANTING. 


Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  who  seemed 
never  to  have  had  proper  views  of  moral  obligation,  or 
to  have  allowed  their  moral  nature  to  have  become  dis¬ 
integrated  ;  their  education  stood  thus  : 


Good,  .  . 
Fair,  .  . 
Poor,  .  . 
Illiterate, 


No. 

Pr.  ct. 

1 

00.17 

48 

08.63 

86 

15.44 

45 

08.09 

180 
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PREDISPOSING  CAUSES  OF  CRIME  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

ATTAINMENTS. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  will  give  you  the 
result  ol  my  inquiry  into  the  predisposing  causes  of 
crime,  and  the  educational  attainments  of  the  five  hundred 
and  fifty-six  (556)  received  during  the  year: 


CRIME  CAUSE. 

No.  Pr.  ct. 

Caused  by  Association, .  189  33.99 

Education  good, .  6  01.07 

“  fair, .  95  17.07 

“  poor, .  70  12.58 

illiterate,  .  18  03.23 

No.  Pr.  ct. 

Want  of  Parental  Government, . 91  16.36 

Education  good, . 

fair, .  18  03.23 

poor, .  52  09.35 

illiterate, .  21  03.77 

No.  Pr.  ct. 

Want  of  Proper  Moral  Agencies, . 55  09.89 

Education  good, .  1  00.17 

“  fair, .  11  01.97 

poor, .  30  05.39 

“  illiterate,  . .  13  02.33 

No.  Pr.  ct. 

False  Theories  of  -Social  Requirements,  .  38  06.83 

Education  good, .  2  00.35 

“  fair, .  30  05.39 

“  poor, .  4  00.78 

illiterate, . 2  00.35 

No.  Pr.  ct. 

Idleness, .  77  13.84 

Education  good, . .  •  •  • 

“  fair, .  27  04.67 

“  poor, .  41  07.37 

illiterate, .  9  01.61 

No.  Pr.  ct. 

Want  of  Trade  Education,  ......  .  106  .  . 

Education  good, .  .  •  . 

“  fair, .  31  05.57 

“  poor, .  52  09.35 

illiterate, .  23  04.13 


The  above  statement  must  be  taken  as  conjectural 
and  proximate.  Yet  it  is  based  upon  the  most  reliable 
information  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  convicts 

o 
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themselves,  and  a  patient  study  of  their  character,  as 
developed  since  they  became  inmates  of  the  prison. 


SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 


The  secular  instruction  given  to  the  illiterate  has 
been  a  principal  factor  in  awakening  the  youth  of  this 
class  to  a  sense  of  individuality  and  true  manhood.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  (117)  remained  on  the  school  list 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ninety-four  (94)  of  whom 
made  creditable  progress  in  the  rudiments  ol  an  education. 

Eighty-six  (86),  a  percentage  of  15.46  of  those 
received  during  the  year,  were  illiterate.  These  were 
placed  on  the  school  list  at  once,  and  have  had  such 
instruction  as  our  facilities  have  offered. 

The  School  Teacher’s  report  is  herewith  presented  : 


Rev.  J.  Ruth, 

Moral  Instructor. 

Sir:  1  beg  leave  to  offer  my  report  of  secular  in¬ 
struction  for  the  year  just  closed.  My  labors  in  this 
department  have  been  of  too  short  duration  to  allow  of 
any  hint  or  suggestion  in  regard  to  so  important  a  work. 
I  therefore  simply  give  you  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
service  rendered. 

table  1. 


Exhibiting  the  Humber  and  Educational  Condition  of  Prisoners  on  School  List  from  January  1st 

to  December  31st,  1877. 


Illiterate. 

Spell. 

T3 

m 

©  P- 

« 

© 

© 

Total. 

G  rand  Total. 

On  School  List,  January  1st,  .... 

4 

9 

3 

51 

50 

117 

Added  during  the  year, . 

79 

15 

19 

2 

115 

232 

Educational  condition  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  ( 232)  when  re¬ 
ceived  into  prison, . 

178 

25 

27 

2 

232 

One  hundred  and  nine  (109)  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  prison,  or  dropped  for 
self-improvement, . 

109 

Their  educational  condition  when  re¬ 
ceived,  . 

81 

13 

14 

i 

109 

Their  educational  condition  when  dis¬ 
charged  or  dropped, . 

6 

7 

2 

23 

71 

109 

Remaining  on  School  List  December 
31st,  1877 . 

25 

23 

41 

23 

11 

123 

96 


TABLE  II. 


MONTHS. 

Monthly 
Population 
of  House. 

Number 
under  Secular 
Instruction. 

Secular 
Lessons 
given  per 
Month. 

Monthly 

Lessons  per 

Pupil. 

Percentage 
of  Population 
under  Secular 
Instruction. 

January,  .... 

1016 

127 

858 

6.75 

12.49 

February,  .  . 

1043 

136 

907 

6.67 

13.03 

March, . 

1029 

131 

894 

6.82 

12.73 

April, . 

1019 

130 

864 

6.64 

12.75 

May, . 

1045 

123 

796 

6.46 

1 1.77 

June . 

1049 

130 

835 

6.42 

12.39 

July, . 

1029 

. 

August, . 

1081 

September,  .  .  . 

1081 

116 

446 

3.75 

10.73 

October, . 

1084 

120 

552 

4.60 

11.07 

November,  .... 

1069 

124 

539 

4.12 

11.50 

December,  .... 

1125 

132 

579 

4.54 

11.73 

Yearly  Total,  .  . 

1269 

6770 

Monthly  Average, 

1056 

127 

677 

5.67 

12.02 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  letters  were  written 
for  prisoners  who  were  unable  to  conduct  their  own 
correspondence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Hunsberger, 

December  31st,  1877.  Teacher. 

LIBRARY. 

The  usual  supervision  has  been  given  to  the  selection 
and  circulation  of  the  books.  The  number  of  volumes, 
with  the  general  information  in  regard  to  our  library 
work,  is  here  presented  in  tabular  form.  We  greatly 
need  the  usual  appropriation,  to  keep  this  important 
branch  of  our  work  intact. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BOOKS. 

Religious,  - . 

Instructive, . 

Entertaining, . . . ?  ■ 

German,  French,  etc.,  .  .  . . 


658  Vols. 
1476  “ 
4130  “ 
980  “ 


7244 


School  hooks, 


1300  Vols. 
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LOSSES. 


Worn  out, 


502  Yols. 


ADDITIONS. 


By  donations, .  58  Yols. 

“  binding, .  132  “ 

“  purchase, .  245  “ 


435 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS. 


Average  per  year,  70.06.  Average  per  month,  5.83. 

WORK  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


Books. 

>> 

g 

u 

-2 

0> 

o 

u 

<5 

May. 

June. 

July. 

-t-i 

OJD 

September. 

October. 

November. 

1  December. 

P 

Bound, . 

Repaired, . 

14 

108 

55 

288 

63 

153 

51 

150 

66 

158 

53 

146 

59 

173 

106 

413 

148 

388 

128 

386 

106 

382 

153 

311 

1002 

3056 

Letters  sent  out  by  convicts,  13,000.  Letters  received  by  convicts,  15,428. 


DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 

I  have  visited  most  of  those  who  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  during  the  year,  within  a  day  or  two  before  their 
discharge,  and  have  found  many  of  them  with  good  inten¬ 
tions,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  when  at  liberty.  I  am  very  hopeful  of  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  gone  out. 

I  have  been  assisted  in  conducting  the  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vices  by  The  Local  Preacher’s  Association  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Fury,  of  the  “  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,”  and  others,  comprising  an  esteemed 
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gentleman  and  his  two  daughters,  who  have  given  us  a 

o  o  7  o 

service  of  song  on  alternate  Sabbath  afternoons. 

Every  facility  has  been  given  to  clergymen,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  to  visit  members  of  their  own  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  those  who  have  been  under  their  pastoral  charge. 

Each  cell  has  been  kept  supplied  with  a  bible,  and 
devotional  books. 

Our  thanks  are  due  especially  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bible  Society,  for  the  gift  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
(150)  bibles  during  the  year.  “The  Prayer  Book  Society 
ol  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  and  the  publishing 
houses  and  benevolent  gentlemen  of  the  city,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  us  with  tracts,  papers  and  almanacs. 

I  would  also  acknowledge  personally  the  kindness 
of  the  Board  of  Inspectors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  RUTH. 


December  30th,  1877. 


